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Preface 


Te book deals with the problem of emotional security 
and its significance in the development of personality. 
With increasing clearness in recent years emotional relation- 
ships are seen to be focal as conditioning factors in human 
development. Not only is emotional security a prime essen- 
tial for the formation of a healthy, normal, well-integrated 
personality, but (emotional security enters into all human 
telationships—parent-child, teacher-pupil, counselor-client, 
employer-employee, doctor-patient—as a healing, sustaining, 
and constructive forcé)Its absence, when felt as insecurity, 
is a harmful and destructive force. 

The first chapter of this book surveys the history of these 
emerging concepts of human relationship. Liberal quotations 
show how the significance of these relationships were first 
dimly recognized by practicing psychoanalysts, have more 
recently been put to statistical test, and are now generally 
accepted and recognized in psychological literature. The sec“ 
ond and third chapters present new evidence, based on thirty- 
one and twenty-eight pairs of cases, respectively, of the effects 
on personality of thé presence or'absence of emotional security 
in the home and the influence on the personality of chil- 
dren of parental dominance or submission. The fourth chapter 
summarizes the trends as revealed ina tabulation of the fac- 
tors in a number of published case studies. Chapters five, 
six, and seven discuss parent-child relations, teacher-pupil 
relations, and counselor-client relations respectively. In chap- 
ter five an attempt is made to describe the conditions which 
make for emotional security in the parent-child relation, and 
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to enumerate the deviations from the ideal. This is followed 
by a summary of the etiological factors at work to produce the 
varieties of parent-child relations. The same theme, the quality 
of human relationships, runs through the last two chapters. In 
chapter seven an attempt is made to show how the relation 
of a counselor to his client is like and at the same time differ- 
ent from the relation of a parent to a child or a teacher to a 
pupil. 

It is the aim of science to discover general and universal 
relationships. The studies and discussions reported in this 
volume indicate the possibility of finding invariant relation- 
ships between a person’s behavior and personality, and the 
parental forces to which he has been subjected earlier in life. 
Some of these relations emerge quite clearly. For instance, 
in a surprisingly large number of cases, attention-getting 
behavior and showing-off has been found associated with 
rejection and emotional insecurity in family relations. Again 
infantile and overdependent behavior is found associated 
with overprotective attitudes on the part of parents. Delin- 
quency has been found to be clearly related to emotional in- 
security. Certainly with human nature as complex as it is one 
cannot expect to find the same invariant relations which are 
found in physical nature. Even in cases where the rule seems 
to break down it is probable that the force is present, but the 
net result of all the vectorial forces operating tend to cancel 
or even make negative the outcome which might be expected. 
Healy and Bronner recognize this in attempting to explain 


why certain of their delinquent cases apparently showed no 


emotional disturbance, They say, r 


“Since emotional 


2 experiences loom so large in obvious causal 
relationships to delinquency, the reader surely has curiosity, 
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studies as we are able to make did not reveal in these cases 
any marked inner stresses. . . . There were various factors 
playing a part in the drama of ‘causation—namely social pres- 
sures deriving from poverty, poor family standards, lack of 
supervision, ideas of delinquency received from companions, 
etc.—with very little to counterbalance on the positive or con- 
structive side.” + 


In short, causation in human affairs is exceedingly complex. 
Any outcome is the joint product of many interwoven pre- 
ceding factors, while any one factor or force must co-operate 
with many others to produce an outcome. However, the forces 
at work do not produce utterly wild and unpredictable re- 
sults and the studies contained in this book point out some 
of the threads tying human relationships to human personal- 
ity. 

The two principle studies incorporated in this book were 
carried out with the generous co-operation of a number of per- 
sons, all of them former students at Teachers College, many 
of them students at one time of the writer, now actively en- 
gaged in some sort of counseling, guidance work, teaching, or 
educational administrative work in the field. The writer wishes 
to acknowledge his gratitude and indebtedness to these will- 
ing workers who have made these co-operative studies pos- 

. sible. 

Below is a list of the names of those who contributed pairs 

of cases in this accepted-rejected child study. 


Bowen, Maynard L. Durbin, Dorothy M. 
Callihan, Kathryn Fike, Irene A. 

Carson, Belle © French, Luella 

Clark, Frank Jones Garretson, Adalene 
Collins, Nancy T. Graham, Hazel E. 
Cudlipp, Irene M. Harris, Grace M. i 
Darcy, Natalie T. Harvey, Dorothy M. 


* Healy, W., & Bronner, A. F., New Light on Deiana p. 129. Yale 
niversity Press, 1936. 
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Henninge, Margaret E. Peters, Emma Bertha 
Holmes, Mossie D. Pointer, Ruth 

Joslin, Mary A. Schumann, Mary G. 
Kirkendall, Lester A. Shelley, Ernest L. V. 
LaWall, Ruth Smith, Hallie L. 

Lee, Jane W. Stradley, Elsie W. 
Lyden, Clara C. Swann, Olivia 
Massey, Mabel C. Thatcher, Alfred W. 
Mereness, Irene L. Thede, Della Winters 
Nicholson, Doris Wren, Harold 


The following names are those who contributed pairs of 


cases in the study of children of dominant parents and of 
submissive parents: 


Bowen, Maynard L. Kahler, Elizabeth G. 
Brookes, Virginia LaWall, Ruth 
Callihan, Kathryn Lee, Mary A. M. 
Carty, Josephine Matson, Howard V. 
Darcy, Natalie T. Menius, Opal 
Durbin, Dorothy M. Nicholson, Doris 
Edwards, Ruth Peters, Emma Bertha 
French, Luella Pointer, Ruth 
Garretson, Adalene Potts, Grace J. 
Green, Helen M. Shelley, Ernest L. V. 
Griswold, Janet H. Smith, Hallie L. 
Harris, Grace M. Stradley, Elsie W. 
Henry, Florence Thede, Della Winters 
Joslin, Mary A, ` Williamson, Mary B. 


The writer acknowledges the assistance of Mr. John P. 
Anderson in searching for some of the source materials in 
chapter one. Mr. Anderson also participated in the prepa- 
ration of chapter four by reading the cases, noting the 


symptoms, and forming judgments concerning the character 
of the parent-child relationships. 
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I wish also to indicate my indebtedness for a second time 
to the editor of The Century Psychology Series, Dr. Richard 
M. Elliott, for the interest which he has taken in the manu- 
script, and for his highly competent editorial work on it. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


CHAPTER I 


Some Basic Concepts in Parent-Child 
Relationships 


A New vocabulary has brought into use in the field of 
child guidance such words as rejection, overprotection, 
aggression, hostility, overambition, overindulgence, domi- 
nance, submission. These concepts, which have considerable 
significance for the education of personality, certainly grow 
Out of psychoanalysis and the Freudian ideology, although it 
is difficult to find in Freud’s writings these very terms or 
even in clear-cut form the concepts on which they are based. 

Freud’s thinking is not in behavioristic terms but in men- 
talistic terms. For him, experiences in the family lead to such 
outcomes as anxiety, love, and hate. The following quotations 
Stating Freud’s position may be seen to be the forerunner of 
recent analyses in more behavioristic terms- 


“T have found that those persons who consider themselves 


preferred or favored by their mothers manifest in life that 
confidence in themselves, and that unshakable optimism, 
which often seem heroic, and not infrequently compel actual 
Success,” 1 

“Of course too much parental tenderness becomes harmful 
because it accelerates the sexual maturity, and also because 
it ‘spoils’ the child and makes it unfit to temporarily renounce 
love or be satisfied with a smaller amount of love in later 
life. One of the surest premonitions of later nervousness 18 


1Freud, S, The Interpretation of Dreams (p- 375). George Allen & 
nwin Ltd, 1913, 1937- 
3 
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the fact that the child shows itself insatiable in its demands 
for parental tenderness; on the other hand, neuropathic par- 


transfer their disturbances to their children.” 2 


+ «+ yields the most im- 


Portant contribution to the ‘inferiority’ complex’ common 


among neurotics.” 3 


its needs will be Satisfied, and may be exposed to the most 
Painful feelings of tension 


i Pl inci : : 
National Psychoanalytical Library No. qaar oh 28 Selene ii 
* Freud, S., New Introdu s on Ps 


, ctory Lectu; 5 
he International Psychoanalytical ch e ae 
+ 24, i 
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object being a protection against every situation of helpless- 
ness) in comparison with every other danger. It therefore en- 
courages the individual to remain in the state of childhood, 
the period of life which is characterized by motor and mental 
helplessness.” 5 


Healy, Bronner and Bowers refer, without giving specific 
reference, to many illustrations in psychoanalytic literature 
of the importance of parent-child relationships. For instance, 
they say, 


“Freud calls attention to cases in which the mother is af- 
fectionally or sexually unsatisfied by her husband and makes 
her child her love-object, pouring out boundless tendernesses 
and caresses upon it. . . . Lack of tender response, feelings 
of not being loved may make it difficult for the child to dis- 
card his aggressive impulses.” ° 


These terms begin to emerge somewhat more clearly in 
the writings of such psychoanalysts as Flügel, Ernest Jones 
and others. 

Fliigel, in his book, The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Family, recognizes the significance of parent-child relation- 
ships and foreshadows the emphasis to be given to these 
relations later on. 


“Parents who are too severe, too expressive, or even too 
careful, as regards the upbringing of their children, will—es- 
pecially if the latter happen to possess strong tendencies to 
self-assertion—often bring about a state of revolt against their 
own authority, in which all that may be good and wise in that 
authority is deliberately neglected or condemned, since the 
children have grown to iook upon their parents as tyrants an 
taskmasters rather than as helpers and protectors. A stern or 
bullying father, a nagging or ‘overanxious mother, will thus 
frequently produce a rebellious son OF daughter, who will re- 
spect neither the advice or commands of the parents them- 

3 Freud, S., Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety (pp. 162, 163). The In- 


ternational Psychoanalytical Library No. 28, 1936. ~ 
_ ĉ Healy, W., Bronner, A. F., & Bowers, A. M., The Structure and Mean- 
ing of Psychoanalysis (pp. 181, 184). Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 
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Ernest Jones, an 


early authority in psychoanalysis, made 
the statement: 


“I have studied several instances in which a person who 
from childhood had i 


or another parent then took 


Beatrice Hinkle, and F. G. Wickes, 
followers of Jung, 


tion between Parental attitude and chil 


d personality. They 
say, 

“The widely varying environmental conditions as they are 
revealed in analysis fi 


l 1921 (p. 46). 
Re SAORI (ysis. Paper on “The Phantasy of the 
versal of Generations; P. 679. Williams, Wood & Co., New York, 1923. 
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when we see every possible human attitude and relation 
blamed or used by different persons as the determining ele- 
ment for the inadequacy or faulty psychic condition pre- 
sented. 

“From a large and very careful study of both neurotic and 
normal individuals it became increasingly evident to me that 
the actual external factors play a much less important part 
in the production of the conditions than we are apt to think. 
Practically all these people themselves lay great stress on the 
family situation, are critical of the parents, one or both, or 
attribute to the place in the family the causative factor for 
the difficulties experienced in childhood and youth. But, when 
one considers the difficulty due to being the oldest child and 
another considers being the youngest is the unfortunate situa- 
tion, while a third attributes it to the middle position, and a 
fourth to being an only child, there can be little general sig- 
nificance in these factors. Correspondingly the relation to the 
parents, or the character of the parents, is made the impor- 
tant factor; fór one the father is too stern and dominating, 
for another too yielding and gentle, or the mother is weak or 
too affectionate, or is too capable or is not sufficiently respon- 
sive, and so the stories run, until it soon becomes evident 
that the particular attitude of the parent plays a lesser part 
in the development of the neurotic status than one is at first 
inclined to consider. 

“This does not mean that the effect of the parents upon the 
child is not overwhelming and immeasurable, for this influ- 
ence is certainly unquestionable. But it is so just because they 
aid parents and not because of any particular attitude or con- 

ition. 

“Where the child has been oe the parental lovet 
craved, the parents exhibitin indifference or sternness, 
cold Sheetal attitude, the RO feels he has been cheated 
out of the warmth and emotional tenderness which he has 
craved, and longs and seeks for this the rest of his life; on 
the other hand, the child who has been showered with love 
and tenderness feels that he has been too much enwrapped 
and bound by this emotional bond from which he futilely at- 
tempts to escape in one form or other. On the whole we con 
perhaps say that the absence of love and tenderness in child- 
hood works the greater hardship, for this seems the natural 
right of the human child and the pathetic longings of children 
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in foundling homes for the mother, and the phantasies created 
by them, reveal the elementary character of this desire. It is 
at least certain that the bonds of love binding the child to his 
infancy, which need to be Properly broken by him in order 


loss, of an endless need which must somehow be won; it faces 


“Children who lack real love and 


lie and steal. They desire to obtain something which they 
have not worked out in their unc 


Stragnell, an American Practicing psychoanalyst, in a paper 
réad in 1925 also recognized a relationship between anxiety 
in his patients and early parental oversolicitude. 


? Hinkle, B., The Re-creating o the Indivi 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Tony, ies Sig 


10 Wickes, F, G., The Inner World of Childho, 
Century Co., 1927. 


ual (pp. 386, 387, 389, 390). 


od (pp. 40, 41).D, Appleton- 
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_ “The effect on the child would be: (1) an unconscious sens- 
ing of the parental doubt of self with an identification causing 
a doubt of the child’s own general adequacy of potency or (2) 
a doubt of adequacy by an acceptance of the parental valua- 
tion that something such as disease or situation or task would 
be greater than the child’s ability to cope with the situation. 
This is illustrated by the parental injunction of ‘Be sure to 
wear rubbers,’ ‘You are not strong enough to do this,’ etc. 
This all tended to make for a feeling of lack of potency and 
can be, by generous elasticity, interpreted in the terms of cas- 
tration. The child would consistently seek the parental solici- 
tude whenever any pressure would cause a regression, as the 
child, having been denied affection or attention, would at- 
tempt to secure the direct or vicarious solicitude as a symbolic 
substitute.” 11 


Aichhorn, a Viennese psychoanalyst, in his work with de- 
linquents, saw more clearly than any of his predecessors a 
relation between parental neglect and rejection as causes, 
and delinquent trends as effect. In his book which has been 
translated into English under the title, Wayward Youth, 
Aichhorn points out that in general and within certain limits 
education will succeed with a child in direct proportion to 


ithe love which the child receives from his parents. If the 


child receives too much or too little love then he becomes 
egocentric and reacts to the personal demands in the situ- 
ation rather than the objective demands of reality. 
According to Aichhorn if a child receives too much love 
and protection he becomes spoiled, and does not need to 
exert himself in learning to adapt to the outside world. Such 
a child, in Freudian terminology, lives on the pleasure level 
as contrasted with the reality level. A child who has received 
too much love will react to punishment and severity by re- 
11 Stragnell, Gregory, “Relationship of Anxiety to Solicitude.” Paper read 


at the mid-year meetings of the American Psychoanalytic Association, pe 
cember 27, 1925. Abstracted in The Psychoanalytic Review, 13: 345, July 
1925. y 

12 From Wayward Youth, by A. Aichhorn. Copyright 1925, 1935- Pub- 


lished by The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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bellion and resistance to authority. Usually the parent who 
gives the child too much love does so because of anxiety and 
insecurity on her part (if it is the mother) and the child is 
encouraged to become bold and assertive in the face of this 
parental fear and timidity. So the child persists in childish- 
ness because his needs are best met by this method. 
Aichhorn says that in his experience youths who are made 
delinquent from an excess of love are not frequently seen. 
He pictures the overprotected child as one who suffers prima- 
rily from overindulgence because the mother cannot tolerate 
seeing the child denied. Then when it becomes necessary to 
throw certain protections around the child to shield him from 


real or imagined dangers the child is encouraged to even 
greater rebellion. 


In his experience, Aichhor: 
fer, on the one hand, from 
and from neglect, and, on 
cruelty. The typical family 
he describes it, is a severe 
mother. In such a situation 
demands of the father to be 


n states, delinquents usually suf- 
deprivation of love and affection 
the other, from punishment and 
Pattern, for a delinquent boy as 
father and a weak and indulgent 
the boy can turn from the harsh 
consoled by the mother, who will 
severity of the father’s demands. 
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of Preventing Delinquency set up by the Commonwealth 
Fund. It is not until about 1930 that these terms crop out in 
clinical discussions in the published literature. 

Kenworthy, writing in 1926, made no use of them al- 
though the underlying concepts are present in her paper. In 
1929 she made free use of the term rejection and clearly 
apprehended the concept of overprotection, as shown in her 
use of such terms as overdependence, oversolicitousness, 
overdevotion, and overfostering. 

These are concepts which embody an analysis of parental 
behavior in its functional relation to child behavior and that 
is the reason why they aid us in understanding the factors 
which influence child behavior and the development of per- 
sonality. Moreover they are terms that apply equally well to 
teacher-pupil, master-servant relations, and, in fact, practi- 
cally any form of human relationship. 

To David Levy, a psychiatrist attached to the Institute 
of Child Guidance in New York City, belongs the credit for 
bringing these concepts out into clear relief. That these con- 
cepts were brewing for some time before they received ex- 
plicit expression may be seen in the informality of the first 


Special Studies of ‘Body Interest, Over-protection, Response to Gro 
and Sex Differences,” American Journal of Psychiatry 86 (New Series 9): 
121-194, July 1929. The statement concerning 
Pages 169 and 170. Levy also spoke casually o 
een Colloquy on Personality eens he 
ices of the American Psychiatric Association, u e 

of PaE wa ce Social Sciences and the Social Science Research 


Counci » American Journal of 
ncil, November 29, 30, 1929, De. Levy's remarks are reported 


(New Series 9): 027, March 1930. k 
on sooto a RETN hi paper sad X the New York Academy, of Medi: 
cine, Section of Neurology and Psychiatry on Oct. 14, 193% hi ere 

erprotection and Rejection,” Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 25: 
886-889, 1931. 
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In 1929 Levy expressed himself as follows, indicating that 
his thoughts had for a long time been in the process of formu- 
lation before he actually recorded them in writing. 


“So far, it appears that where maternal overprotection is 
primarily and successfully dominating in character, submis- 
sive traits result—obedience, authority-acceptance, depend- 
ence on others; in boys, effeminacy. When Primarily indulgent 
in character, aggressive traits result—authority-reception, 
commanding, bullying, and ‘limelight’ behavior,” 


Levy recognized the following factors in the etiology of 
maternal overprotection: 


1. Long period of anticipation and 
which the woman’s desire for a child is th 
miscarriages, or death of infants. 

2. Conditions in the child that make h 
vive than other children: physical handi 
frighten the mother, and the like. 

3. Sexual incompatibility with husband. 

4. Social isolation: lack of common interests between hus- 
band and wife; lack of other social contacts, 

5. Emotional impoverishment in early life: unhappy child- 
hood, particularly from the point of view of individual satis- 
actions. 

6. Development of dominating characteristics through the 


assumption of undue responsibility in childhood and the con- 
tinuance of this role in Marriage. 


7- Thwarted ambitions. 


frustration during 
warted by sterility, 


im less likely to sur- 
caps, illnesses which 


vy indicates a relation between delin- 
quency and parental attitude. 


+... Increased 


V aternal Overprotection.” Read before the 
Second Colloquium on Personali Investigation. American Journal of 
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maternal overprotection, sibling rivalry, and paternal domi- 
nation would result in magnifying the aggression.” 1° 


“A study of the development of the aggressive dominating 
tendencies in our patient (a delinquent) will quickly focus at- 
tention on such major human relationships as maternal over- 
protection, father hostility, and sibling rivalry.” 37 


Still later Levy presents some evidence (meager to be sure) 
indicating a relation between the parental attitude of over- 
protection and the acquisition of certain classroom skills by 
the child. 


“Assuming the facts are true, we have to explain the 
marked acceleration and interest in reading, and arithmetic 
retardation in overprotected children. The explanation offered 
is as follows: When an overprotected child goes to the first 
grade, he has a great advantage in reading, at least a great 
advantage in verbalization. He succeeds easily, therefore, in 
subjects requiring reading facility, and verbalizing ability. 
However, when he studies a subject like arithmetic, he has no 
advantage; in fact, in some cases, less advantage because he 
is often free of usual responsibilities, e.g. of going to the store 
or errands and the like, escaping thereby a number of expe- 
riences requiring number concepts. Generally, in response to 
a difficult subject, in line with his general response to overpro- 
tection, he takes very badly to a subject in which he is not 
favored, increases his activity along the lines of his facility 
and thereby the discrepancy between the reading subjects and 
arithmetical subjects becomes greater. Also, in view of a very 
close relationship of mother and child, he is freed from the 
contacts with boys of his own age. Some boys are not reactive 
in the main to adult vocabulary, he can observe adult vocab- 
ulary without the contending influence of the boys’ group. He 
would not be allowed to use a number of adult and especially 
feminine phrases if allowed to mingle with boys. 

16 Levy, D. M., “On the Problem of Delinquency,” American Journal of 


Orthopsychiatry, 2: 197-211, 1932. 3 }, 

17 Levy, D. M., “On the Problem of Delinquency,” Section IV in Psy- 
chiatry and the Court in The Yearbook of the National Probation, Associa- 
tion, 1932 and 1933, pp- 95-110. Published by The National Probation Asso- 


ciation. 
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“In general, then boys develop a vocabulary through an 
E with an adult group and a boys” group. They 


Early Experimental Studies of Parental 
ejection and Overprotection 


occurred in an equal proportion of 
cases, while nagging mothers and tho, 


18 Levy, D. M, “Relation of Protection to School Grades 
E Intelligence Tests; American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 3: 26-34, 
an. 1933. 

19 Sewall, M., “Some Causes 


of Jealousy ; 
ollege Studies in Social Work, x J Batt 


Young Children,” Smith 
: 6-22, 1930. 
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ble comparisons were found relatively more frequently in the 
jealous group.?° 

Hall studied the effect of domestic discord in the personality 
development of children. He reports: 


“Fifty cases of the most severe discord and fifty cases of 
the greatest harmony were selected from the records of one 
thousand preschool children. The problems for which the 
children were referred showed a marked difference between 
the group, ninety-eight per cent of those from homes of fric- 
tion and forty-eight per cent of the other group were referred 
for personality difficulties, while ninety-four per cent of the 
non-friction group and seventy-six per cent of the other group 
were referred for problems having to do with habit formation. 
More problems per child were found in the homes with fric- 
tion.” 21 


Lewis secured some data on the influence of parental at- 
titude on the tendency to lie in children. 


“Ninety per cent of the nonliars came from stable, har- 
monious homes, as contrasted with twenty-five per cent of the 
other group. All the nonliars were wanted children while of 
the twenty liars eight were definitely unwanted and seventy- 
five per cent of the liars suffered from inconsistent discipline 
at home.” ?? 


A study by Zimmerman dealt in a more general way with 
the problems of five- and six-year-old children. She said, 


“The aggressive children tended to have overprotecting or 
rejecting mothers; the timid children to have oversolicitous 
or overanxious mothers.” ** 

20 Ross, B. M., “Some Traits Associated with Sibling Jealousy in Prob- 
lem Children,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1: 364-376, 193%. 

21 Hall, D. E., “Domestic Conflict and Its Effect on Children,” Smith 


College Studies in Social Work, 1: 403, 404, 1930- rte 
22 Lewis, M., “How Parental Attitudes Affect the Problem of Lying in 


Children,” Shith College Studies in Social Work, 1: 403, 1930. ? 

23 Zimmerman, A. C., “Parental Adjustments and Attitudes in Relation 
to the Problems ‘of Five- and Six-Year-Old Children.” Thesis at the Smith 
College School for Social Work carried on in the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic, 1930, abstracted in Smith College Studies in Social 


Work, 1: 406, 407, June 1931. 
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A preliminary study of maternal rejection is reported by 
Figge in which she states: 


“The problems for which the rejected child was referred 
were more frequently of the aggressive, rebellious type.” 24 


signed to test out Levy’s hypothesis more specifically. 


“The overprotective mothers exceeded the control group in 
the Possession of the following traits indicated in Levy’s hy- 


quent among the nonoverprotective group of women, while 
f social contacts were 


into four types: affection and responsibility, affection and no 


responsibility, no affection and no responsibility, and no af- 
fection and responsibility, 
3 : 


gy of maternal overprotec- 


5 7 ity frequent! characterized the 
childhood óf the mothers who displayed a neutral attitude, 


while affection and 20 responsibility was to some extent as- 
itude of rejection. 


investigation into the relation between marital 
and th j 


e mothers’ attitude toward their children 
suggested that overprotection accompanied an unsatisfactory 
marital relationship.” e 


24 Figge, M., “The Etiology of Matern 


Maternal Overprotection and Rejection: II, 


ctor: t gy of Maternal Over rotection,” Smith Col- 
lege Studies in Social Work, 2: 188-208, March aes ; 


rotection and Rejection: Il, 
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_ “There was found to be a consistently greater positive in- 
cidence of these factors (making for marital discord) in the 
overprotective than in the nonprotective. 

“The highest positive incidence and the highest difference of 
positive incidence between the groups were seen in these 
factors which Levy’s hypothesis sets forth as causal of marital 
dissatisfaction and of overprotection: social maladjustment, 
sexual maladjustment, disagreement over discipline, disagree- 
ment over the desire for children, interfering relatives, and 
economic dissatisfaction. 

“The factors of lowest difference of incidence were primarily 
background factors—differences in religion, nationality, age, 
or education; or factors which Levy mentions as incidental to 
marital dissatisfaction—not a love choice, thwarted ambitions, 
and domination by the mother.” ** 


“The rejecting mothers’ deprivations seemed to outweigh 
their satisfactions and these deprivations were both more nu- 
merous and more intense than in the nonrejecting group. It 
is impossible to state which deprivations played the more im- 
portant role in causing the rejection, but because of the fre- 
quency with which unhappy childhood occurred in the reject- 
ing group (and, more particularly, the lack of any emotional 
tie with their parents), it might be argued that this friction 
alone would largely explain the later rejection, since future 
emotional adjustments are believed to be dependent on these 
early relationships.” * 


We now come to the later studies in the series from the 
Smith College School for Social Work. A study of markedly 
aggressive and submissive children by Knight compares the 
attitudes in the home of nine submissive children with nine 
aggressive children. 

Early Responsibility and Affect-Hunger as Selective Criteria in Maternal 
Overprotection,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 2: 209-223, 


March 1932. Sees 
27 Lewenberg, M., “Studies in Maternal Overprotection and Rejection: 


IV, Marital Disharmony as a Factor in the Etiology of Maternal Over- 


Protection,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 2: 224-236, March 1932. 
28 Figge, M., “Studies in Maternal Overprotection and Rejection: V, 
Some Factors in the Etiology of Maternal Rejection,” Smith College Stud- 


ies in Social Work, 2: 237-260, March 1932. 
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“The health histories on the submissive cases were essen- 


tially poor, but aggressive children were quite consistently in 
good health,” 29 


A possible functional origin to the psychoses is suggested 
in studies by Witmer and others. 


“Overprotection of a more or less extreme type existed in 
from twenty-six to thirty-eight per cent of the dementia prae- 


attitudes or rejection were noted in ten dementia praecox and 
in only one manic depressive case,” (P. 352.) 9 


29 Knight, E. M. “A Descriptive Comparison of Markedly Aggressive 
and Submissive Children.” Thesis at the Smith College School for Social 
Work carried on at the Institute for Child Guidance, New York, abstracted 
in the Smith College Studies in Social Work, 4: 168, Dec. 1933. 

#0 Witmer, H. L., & students, “The Childhood Personality and Parent- 
Child Relationships of Dementia Praecox and Manic Depressive Patients,” 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, 4: 289-377, June 1934. 
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aspects of development and in another the dependence as- 


pects. Kenworthy also sees the same two factors independ- 
ently at work. She says, 


“When we visualize the environmental situations which 
make up a large part of the early life patterns of every individ- 
ual, two broad trends of expression stand out clearly. First, 
the period of dependency for the child is a prolonged one be- 
cause for many months he is completely cared for by the par- 
ent through every kind of service, and even in the later years s 
until he has achieved the status of being grown up he still 
requires a continuation of some of the dependency patterns 
though he has every interest and desire to become independ- 
ent. . . . The relation of the parent to the child in the role 
of an authoritative person furnishes the second broad trend of 
each child’s experience. . . . The authoritative emphasis 
which the parent utilizes, or the lack of it, is dependent upon 
many personal as well as environmental elements.” ** 


Both of these factors may be thought of as existing in 
amount or degree. Acceptance-rejection, for instance, may 
be considered as a continuum. It is possible to describe par- 
ental behavior lying at different points along this continuum 
or scale. Fitz-Simons,* as a matter of fact, has constructed 
Such a scale, with limits running from +4 (Parent indulges 
child—cannot refuse requests) through o to —4 (Parent uses 
Severe punishment). 

The dominance-submission of parents may also be thought 
of as lying along a scale in varying amounts. Dominance- 
Submission scales have been thus constructed, although not 
SO as to apply particularly to parental behavior. 

The behavior of any’ parent may then be thought of as 
Occupying a point on a two-dimensional surface. For instance, 
a parent might rate -+4 in acceptance and —4 in submis- 


1 Lee, P. R, & Kenworthy, M. E., Mental Hygiene and Social Work 
(p. 30). The Commonwealth Fund, 1929. pe i 

*2 Fitz-Simons, M. J., Some Parent-Child Relationships as Shown in 
l linical Case Studies. Contributions to Education No. 643, Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University, 1935. 
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sion. Such a parent might be characterized as overindulgent, 
and his position on a surface could be reported by the cross 
as follows: 


Y 


y' 


X co-ordinate—acceptance-rejection 

Y co-ordinate—dominance-submission 

Names could be given to various extremes of parental be- 
havior as follows: 

neglect (—4, —4) 

cruelty (—4, +4) 

overprotection (+4, +4) 

indulgence (+4, —4) 

The point of origin (intersection) represents the ideal 
parent-child relationship. Such a parent neither overaccepts 
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nor rejects his child—he gives affection moderately. He pro- 
vides the necessary environment and care for a child’s growth 
and protection, but does not so care for and coddle him as 
to prevent his maturing emotionally and gaining independ- 
ence. Such a parent is neither too strict and severe nor too 
lenient. 

Any parent on the X axis represents a particular degree 
of acceptance-rejection while maintaining an even and moder- 
ate degree of dominance. Any parent on the Y axis repre- 
sents a particular degree of dominance or submission while 
keeping evenly balanced between rejection on the one hand 
and overacceptance on the other. 

The matter is complicated, however, by the lack of clear- 
cut attitudes or behavior on the part of parents. On the one 
hand parents may be inconsistently rejecting or overaccept- 
ing. On the feeling side this is called “ambivalence” and the 
term may be borrowed to designate inconsistent rejecting- 
overaccepting behavior. A familiar example of this is the 
parent who rejects the child fundamentally, but through a 
sense of guilt compensates for this rejection by overprotec- 
tion. In such cases the ambivalence may be noted by badly 
placed overprotection. In such cases a child may be heaped 
with toys or clothes or may have his superficial whims catered 
to, but is neglected in some more fundamental ways. Or vice 
versa a mother may give a child excellent care as regards 
health or education but may deny the child certain pleasures 
or childish desires. 

A parent may also be inconsistent in his dominant-submis- 
sive behavior toward the child, being severe and punitive at 
one time and lax and neglectful at another. 

It should be recognized that a parent who is ambivalent 
or inconsistent does not occupy a single point on the surface 
used to plot these two scales. Indeed an ambivalent parent 
might at different times exhibit behavior which would place 
him at both extremes of the scale. In such a case it is not 
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Proper to average his two positions and give him a median 
tanking but to recognize frankly the ambivalence. Likewise 
inconsistent disciplinary handling should be recognized as 
such and no attempt made to place a person in some average 
Position. ; 

One may recognize, therefore, three extreme and undesira- 
ble forms of the acceptance-rejection continuum: namely, 
acceptance, rejection, and ambivalence and three extremes 
in the dominance-submission continuum: dominance, sub- 
mission, and inconsistency, The first three may be associated 
with the second three in nine different ways as follows: 


dominant—acceptance 
submissive—acceptance 

inconsistent authority—acceptance 
dominant—rejection 
submissive—rejection 

inconsistent authority—rejection 
dominant—ambivalence 
submissive—ambivalence 
inconsistent authority—ambivalence 


If, in addition to the above classifications, we point out that 
it makes a difference which parent is dominant or rejecting, 
the number of possible combinations is increased to 81. If 
still further the hypothesis is allowed that it makes a differ- 
ence whether it is a boy or a girl to whom the parental atti- 
tudes are addressed the number of possible combinations in- 


creases to 162. I shall not 8o on to estimate the combinations 
to include possib 


treated alike or 
are certainly of 


the possible combinations. If, finally, one considers all pos- 
sible combinations of broken homes, Presence of grandparents 


comrades, 


teachers, persons in the community, it may be seen 
that in th 


€ possible varieties and combinations of these two 
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factors in parents and others there is a basis for explaining 
some of the many variations of personality in children, pro- 
viding of course it can be demonstrated that these factors 
have any influence at all. 

An important point to be decided is whether these terms 
refer to feeling or behavior on the part of parents. They may 
refer to either. A parent may hate a child or love a child and 
he may also behave toward a child as though he hates or 
loves him. Maslow ® has evidence that feeling and behavior 
are very loosely related as regards aggressiveness. A person 
may feel decidedly aggressive or hostile toward another with- 
out necessarily giving his feeling overt expression and vice 
versa, although the two are correlated positively in actuality 
to a low degree. It is generally believed that any feeling is 
bound to express itself in behavior sooner or later and to a 
less or greater degree. However, unless feeling does express 
itself in behavior, it obviously can have no effect on the child 
toward whom it is directed. Behavior in this sense as the ex- 
pression of feeling does not have to be strongly overt but 
may be subtle and elusive. It may be nothing more than a 
shrug of the shoulder, the lifting of an eyebrow, or a gleam 
in the eyes; it may be a chance remark expressing fondness 
or hatred; it may be the mere fact that parent and child do 
things together, or that the child is not included in the parent’s _ 
plans and activities. These subtle and elusive tokens of rejec- ` 
tion or acceptance are just as significant from the point of 
view of parent-child relationships as their more overt forms 
of expression. In this book such terms as rejection, over- 
Protection, and the like refer to behavior whether or not the 
behavior is paralleled by feeling. 

33 Maslow, A. H., “Dominance Feeling, Behavior, and Status,” Psycho- 
logical Review, 44: 404-429, 1937- 4 

34 Fitz-Simons in her “Guide for the Estimation of Parental Attitudes” 
has a section of Key Points covering the feeling of the parent for the 
child. When one looks at the items listed as Key Points it is seen that 
they refer to just as real behavior as those in the main section. Fitz- 
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The questions concerning parent-child relationships as de- 
scribed in the foregoing analysis may be reduced to three: (1) 
what sort of (parental) behavior characterizes the extremes on 
the two continuums acceptance-rejection and aggressiveness- 
submission? (2) what child behavior is related to each com- 
bination of these two behavior tendencies in parents? (3) what 
is there in the background of either parent or in the rela- 
tionships between the parents that can be related to the 
adoption of a given form of parental behavior toward the 


children? In the following pages the literature relating to these 
questions will be reviewed. 


Definitions of Extremes of Parental Behavior 


Attempts to define rejecting behavior are scarce. It will 
hardly serve our purpose to use Witmer’s 3% definition “the 
rejecting mother is one whose behavior toward her child in- 
dicates a strong dislike for him.” Newell,®* in his first study, 
used as an equally unsatisfactory criterion for the selection 
of rejected children the occurrence of a definite statement by 
the mother to the effect that the birth of the child was un- 
welcome. Newell’s *? later definition which includes the fol- 
lowing ten items of parental behavior is more satisfactory: 
“severe punishment, neglect, nagging, indifference, irritation, 
mother threatening to send patient away, handling patient in- 
consistently, suspiciousness, resisting spending money on 
patient, and comparing patient unfavorably with a sibling.” 
One will note that the behavior in this list is both aggressive 


Simons finds it necessary to include this special list of 
care of ambivalent over-protection. Her analysis recogni 


behavior in such cases is inconsistent and contradictory. 

35 Witmer, H. L., “Studies in Maternal Over-protection and Rejection,” 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, 2: 181-187, March 1932. 
36 Newell, H. W., “The Psycho-dynamics of Maternal Rejection,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 4: 357-401, July 1934. 


37 Newell, H. W., “A Further Study of Maternal Rejection,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 6: 576-589, 1936. 


“feelings” to take 
izes that parental 
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and submissive. The following list of behavior indicating 
rejection taken from Fitz-Simon’s study is still more adquate. 


Behavior Indicating Rejection on the Part of a Parent: 


Parent sees mostly shortcomings 

Parent uses severe punishments 

Parent deserts child 

Parent evicts child 

Parent turns child over to an authority 

Parent puts child in institution, reform, boarding school, 
convent (for discipline or to avoid trouble) 

Parent does not provide financial support 

Parent criticizes child 

Parent threatens to evict child 

Parent deliberately frightens child b 

Parent locks child away—in closet, basement, outside house 

Parent threatens to report child to authority 

Parent pays no attention to child—gives no money, toys, 
treats 
` Parent spanks child, whips child e A 

Parent does not provide advantages, special education 

Parent does not spend time with child ; 

Parent neglects child—movements unsupervised 

Parent compares child unfavorably 4 

Parent is hard on child—holds to standard unsuited 


Overacceptance has been much more completely defined 
due to D. Levy’s * interest and analysis of this form of 
parental behavior. Levy sets up four categories to define over- 
Protection. 

1. Excessive contact of mother 
the mother may sleep with the 
She may fondle him unduly and may try to kee 


within her sight. d th 
2. Prolongation of infantile care. The mother may feed the 
child by breast or bottle for an unusually long period, or she 


Archives of Neurology and Psychi- 


with child. For many years 
child, regardless of his sex. 
p him always 


38 Given first in article by D. Levy in 
atry, 25: 886, 1931. 
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may dress and bathe him long after he is able to care for 
himself. È 

3. Prevention of development of independent behavior. The 
mother may fight the child’s battles for him, may supervise 
too closely the choice of his activities, and may defend him 
from all criticism from the outside. 

4. Lack or excess of maternal control. She may overindulge 
him in regard to privileges and possessions, may wait upon 
him, and allow him to upset completely the home routine. 
Or, on the other hand, she may insist on complete obedience 
so that she overintensifies his infantile traits and produces the 
child who is “too good.” 

Hattwick * in her study of the interrelations of preschool 
behavior and factors in the home characterized overattentive- 
ness in the home as follows: 

1. Parent favors child: Parent “gives in to the child 
whether he is right or wrong.” Parent “lets child have his 
own way.” 

2. Parent is oversolicitous: Parent “expresses concern 
over trifles, is over anxious,” 

3. Parent treats child as baby: Parent “doesn’t let child 
do things he could do for himself.” Parent “makes unneces- 
sary choices and decisions for the child.” 

4. Household revolves around child: “Child is given first 
consideration in everything.” “Everything at home is planned 
with the child in mind.” 


The following list, from Fitz-Simons? study, is descriptive 
of behavior which is overaccepting: 


Behavior Indicating Overace eptance on the Part of a Parent: 


Parent indulges child—cannot refuse requests 

Parent cares for child’s physical needs to an unusual degree 

29 Hattwick, B. W., “ 
havior and Certain Fact 
Sept. 1936. 


Interrelations between the Preschool Child’s Be- 
ors in the Home,” Child Development, 7: 200-226, 
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Parent sleeps in same bed with child 

Parent spends all possible time with child 

Parent pushes child 

Parent gives money, toys, special privileges | 

Parent does not want child to leave for recreation ° 

aoe spends time with child—playing with or amusing 

chi 

Parent gives in to child 

Parent excuses child—defends him 

Parent is proud of child—praises him 

Parent sleeps in same room 

Parent sees few if any faults 

Parent protects child from unhappiness , 

Parent protects child from what he considers harmful 

Parent makes an effort to improve child’s condition—by 
carrying out recommendations, etc. 


Aggressive and submissive behavior is somewhat more 
clearly understood. Both have been included in the foregoing 
definitions of rejecting and overacceptance behavior. At the 
tisk of some repetition items illustrating the aggressive and 
submissive behavior have been culled out of Fitz-Simons’ 
work in the following two lists: 


Ageressive-Com on the 


Part of a Parent: 


pulsive-Dominating-H ostile Behavior 


Parent “pushes” child 

Parent threatens punishment 

Paal naga chik i 

arent spanks, whips chi ; 

Parent ie hard on child—holds him to standards which are 
Not suited 

Parent criticizes child 

Parent threatens to evict child 

Parent deliberately frightens child 

Parent uses severe punishments : 

Parent turns child over to an authority 

Parent plans for child 
Parent cares for child’s needs to an unusual degree 
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Submissive Behavior on the Part of a Parent: 


Parent indulges child—cannot refuse requests 

Parent gives in to child 

Parent does not provide financial support 

Parent deserts child 

Parent neglects child 

Parent does not spend time with child 

Parent pays no attention to child—gives no money, toys, 
treats 


Child Behavior Resulting from Parental Attitude 


related to each combination of these two behavior tendencies 
in parents? It is surprising, inasmuch as parent-child relations 
have been open to observation by all generations in human 
history and are matters of intense human interest that they 
have been systematically enough studied to supply an answer 
to this question only within recent years. 

The quotations already cited indicate how the psycho- 
analysts first noted the patterns in the kind of child behavior 


one can do little more than frame 
hypotheses for future investigation. 


Klein contains this Provocative con- 


“The correlatio: 


is + .60,” 4° 


n between radicalism and father antagonism 
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A psychoanalyst writes as follows: 


“er » 

ily ae g who comes as an unwelcome addition to a fam- 
ANRA pelt cae 8 to a mother already overburdened with 
of R. eroe the victim of discrimination on the part 
the ee e compelled to wear the clothes or play with 
EE toye which an older sibling has discarded) and 
child aes = its share of punitive discipline. The unloved 

Bich an abs es keenly conscious of its lack at that time, an 
Kise Fen iia of love in childhood is not without its influ- 
fontle ae life. Later unconsciously reacting to its in- 
[eon a love and care, the child may become embittered, 
deprivati ed, and resentful to the world at large for the early 
aaie puan and may have great difficulty in adjustment to 
aone] s and social exigencies. He may even continue 
thetely on y to conduct himself as a child in the hope of 
atier y receiving a retarded bestowal of such love. On the 
Ini mumii and unwholesome leniency is the rule 
osse TS rst-born, especially if he remains an only child 
tyrant of ez ane is granted and who early becomes the 
ae e family, Either overindulgence, or unjust severity 
ndiffer he child’s concept of his true position 1n the world. 
pathol ence to the point of neglect seems less conducive to 
coddii logical emotional development than either inordinate 
ing or open demonstration of dislike and discrimination 


by the child’s custodians.” * 


ec 
is Sluch of the naughtiness of 
Se and even instigate 
with sattempr to gain the child’ 
‘tet e child when it is reprima 
ishes to annoy the other throug! 


children continues because it 
d by one parent in an uncon- 
s affection through sympathy 
nded or because the one par” 
h the child’s resistance.” *” 


« 
a omrtimes pathological familial attachments are wittingly 
av sia and interminably protracted by selfish parents who 
tia € been disappointed in the love they expected in the mar- 
Toate relationship or who have Jost the companionship of their 

op through divorce or death. » - - 

he child with a pathological parent attach: 
“i Lorand, Sandor (ed.), P sychoanalysis Today: Its Scope and Func- 


tion. Covici-Fri 
i-Friede, 1 . 120. 
420p. cit, p. 122. 23378 


ment cannot 
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permit himself an average libidinal flow to persons of his own 
age, more particularly to those of the opposite sex, and is 
thrown back on himself. . . .” # 


Goodwin Watson studied relationships from questionnaire 
data which he obtained from graduate students of education. 
These data may be biased to the extent that reports of the 
family situation are self-reports and depend on memory with 
all its distortion. 


“The picture given us by these data is that of old-fashioned 
homes, economically underprivileged, with poor marital ad- 
justments leading to severity in handling children, which pro- 
duced, thirty years later, adults who hated their parents, 
quarreled with associates, were unable to live on a mature 
and independent basis, were socially maladjusted, full of over- 


conscientiousness, guilt, and fears, were inclined to be sickly, 
and definitely unhappy.” 44 


Kasanin, Knight and Sage studied 45 cases of schizophrenia, 
and found a high percentage of overprotection in these cases. 


“The biological inferiority of the schizophrenic child is 
easily detected by the parents and serves as one of the prin- 
cipal causes of overprotection. .. . Overprotection estab- 
lishes a vicious circle in the life of the schizophrenic child be- 
cause, on the one hand, the child needs the extra care for his 
development, but on the other hand, receiving of this extra 
care hinders his final development, his emancipation from his 
parents, and his psychosexual development.” 48 


; Fitz-Simons was one of the first to study parent-child rela- 
tionships systematically. Her scale has already been described. 


48 Op. cit., pp. 129, 130. 

ue Watson, G., “A Comparison of the Effects of Lax Versus Strict Home 
Training, Journal of Social Psychology, 5: 102-105, 1934. 

45 Conclusions drawn from these cases without a control group or a 
contrasting group do not have high validity. 

Kasanin, J., Knight, E., & Sage, P., “The Parent-Child Relationship in 
Schizophrenia: I, Overprotection—Rejection,” Journal of Nervous and Men- 
tal Diseases, 79: 249-263, March 1934. 
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Applying it to 94 case studies made available to her by the 
Division on Community Clinics of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, she found 64 in which the data were 
complete enough to permit a rating of the attitudes of both 
father and mother. 

Tentative conclusions to be drawn from this study are: 


_ “The greatest number of withdrawing problems per child 
is recorded for the group that is overprotected by the mother 
and rejected by the father. . . . The smallest number of 
withdrawing problems per child is reported for the group 1n 
which the mother’s attitude is negative and the father’s posi- 
tive. . . . The group of children who are judged to be re- 
jected by both parents have the greatest number of aggressive 
behavior problems listed for both. . . . Enuresis in boys ap- 
Pears to be associated with rejection by the father.” *° 


Newell has made two studies of maternal rejection. In the 
first one 33 children in the Cleveland public school system 
were studied. His data led him to conclude: 


“(Rejected children) feeling more insecure than the aver- 
age child, are impelled by the necessity of extracting from 


sents a discovery on their part of what t 
Most. Finally, this study supports the 
rejection is an important factor uncer’). l 
which so often accompanies the clinical picture of emotional 
Instability.” (P. 399.) * 

“Whenever the mother’s handling is of the mixed type the 


behavior of the child is more frequently either of the non- 
ert rejection 1s shown 


aggressive or mixed t Th re OV 
z ype. The mo 1 
Y either parent the more frequently does the chil show 
aggressive behavior. Likewise the nonaggressive behavior in 
48 Fitz-Simons, M. op. cit 

, M. J., op. cit., pp. 109, 110. Y, i 
È 4T Newell, H. W., the Peychodynamics of Maternal Rejection,” Ameri 
an Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 4: 387-401 1934 


Co 
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children more frequently occurs when the parent (father) is 
consistently overprotective.” (P. 397.) *® 


Newell subsequently repeated his study under a grant from 
the Salmon Committee on Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene, 
using a larger number of cases and correcting some of the 
naivities of his first paper. In the second study he added to 
his original 33 Cleveland cases, 42 new cases secured in Balti- 
more, making a total of 75. In addition Newell used a control 
group of 82 cases which included all of the children (45) in 
one class of a third grade and all the children (37) in one 


class of a fifth grade in a slightly better than average city 
public school. 


His data are given in Tables I and II. 


Newell draws the following conclusions from his second 
study: 


“Boys are aggressive when either (or both) parents’ han- 
dling is consistently hostile. Girls are aggressive when either 
(or both) parents’ handling is ambivalent, or when the fa- 
ther is hostile. Boys are submissive when either parent is con- 
sistently protective. Girls are submissive when fathers are 
protective or ambivalent. Boys show mixed behavior when 
either parent shows an ambivalent type of handling or when 
mothers are protective. Girls show mixed behavior when 


either (or both) parents are consistently hostile.” (Pp. 586 
587.) *° 


48 Newell’s first study is naive in its statistical treatment of the data. 
Merely to present the incidence of behavior in a single group proves noth- 
ing. I feel that his division of behavior into aggressive and nonaggressive 
categories might at times be challenged. Anything in the nature of recog- 
nition of the part chance or selection might play in his tabulated data 18 
missing. He saves himself by being very cautious and tentative in his 
conclusions. 

49 Newell’s „second study, although it corrects one defect in the first 
study by adding a control group, still is defective in its statistical treat- 
ment. Arbitrarily in one table he considers as significant any percentage 
which is two or more greater than the expected percentage. That this is 
much too low a criterion on which to base conclusions in the light of 


probable chance variations with his number of cases is obvious to the 
statistician. 


PoTN 


TABLE 1 


Bewavior oF REJECTED AND CONTROL CHILDREN AS REPORTED 
sy NewerL in His SEconD Srupy 


(Table IX, p. 584) © | 


RejectedGroup Control Group 
N=75 N = 82 


Per \ No.of | Per 
cent | Cases | cent 


52 17 20 


Children’s Behavior 


Aggressive Type 


Attention getting behavior 

Unpopular with other chil- 
dren 

Restless, hyperactive 

Disobedient to parents Or 
teachers 

Rebellious toward parent or 
teacher 

Temper displays 

Quarrelsome in play with 
other children 


48 13 17 
42 17 20 


Stealing 32 7 i 
Selfish in play with other 
children 30 it 
Truancy from school ag te 
Submissive Type 
Poor school adjustment 
Shy and seclusive ta 3 
Enuresis (over 3 years) 7 
Apparent craving for affec- 8 
I on u 14 
nability to concentrate 
Sensitive F z 
Fearful t pa 
Food fads 38 : 
Cry easily s 7 
Complain easily 2 14 
Restless sleep a6 34 


Daydreams : 
50 Newell, H. W., “A Further Study of Maternal Rejection,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 6: 576-589 1936. 
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TABLE II 


Summary or RESULTS oF PARENTAL REJECTION FROM 
Newett (SEeconp Stupy) 


(Table XI, p. 585) 


Rejected Grou P Control Group 


Male Female 
N = 36 | N = 46 | N = 82 


Children’s 
Behavior 


Aggressive Oy o} 4) 9] 4) 5 
Submissive 12 | 33 | 12 | 26 | 24 | 29 
Mixed 1 ARA 
Stable AEE: 


Childers studied 107 children showing hyperactivity. He 
reports: 


“With the hyperactive children we have studied, however, 
that which has stood i i 


omes in which eyen they have been aware for a long time 
that they have not been wanted,” 51 


A significant Series of studies by Hattwick carried out by 
observation in the nursery school, kindergarten and elemen- 
tary grades in the Winnetka Public schools shows clearly what 


oversolicitude on the Part of parents does to a child in school. 


“The study has suggested that children whose homes re- 
ect overattentiveness are liable to display infantile, with- 
seming types si reaction.” (P. 224.) 

e study finds “positive relationships between inade- 
E in the home and aggressive types of behavior.” 


51 Childers, A. Th “Hyperactivity i i i i i 
} a y in.Children H; Dii 
orders,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 5: Bria! pee 
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“The study has given consistent evidence of the value of a 
calm, happy home in securing cooperative behavior and good 
emotional usmene on the part of the child. Homes which 
reflected signs of tension in the form of frequent illness, ta- 
tigue, impatience, quarrelsomeness, or nervousness mace or 
pap operative ehavior and poor emotional adjustments.” (P. 
“Children can be helped in their development of self- 
reliance and in their consequent ‘Joss of infantile habits by 
hay ng definite responsibilities in th 
nity to share play experience: he parents 
in developing ‘feelings of emotional security.” (P. 22 3) 

“Asking for unnecessary help (in school) was, in the case 
of children with an overattentive parent, associated with stay- 
ing near the adult and with various infantile reactions. In this 
case the behavior seems largely the result of lack of experi- 
ence or of opportunities to ‘grow up.’ Asking unnecessary 
help is, in the case of children from homes which reflected 
inadequate attention, associated with seeking attention by 
showing off, seeking praise, and other forms of poor emo- 
tional adjustment. In this case the same behavior would not 
seem to be motivated by the actual need for physical assist- 
ance but to serve rather as an attention-getting device.” (P 


225.) 52 


“The study has indicated that children who are babied or 
ifficulties 


pushed by their parents have many more socia 

than amie from well-adjusted homes.” (P. 175:) 

ote of this tabulation is the 
ent behavior as contrasted 


A particularly interesting footn 
frequency of withdrawing, depend 
with aggressive reactions. 


“Such children also have greater difficulty in work habits 
T consequently in matters of purely TAGA TOBTESS. 

1175: 

Behavior which needs the time and attention of the teacher 
heads the list. Failure to meet the proper work standards 

82 Hattwick, B. W., “Interrelations between the Preschool Child’s Be- 


havior and Certain Factors in the Home,” Child Development, 7: 201- 
226, Sept. 1936. 
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stands second. The remaining types of behavior in this tabu- 
lation deal largely with the child’s approach to his work. Care- 
lessness, dawdling, lack of system, lack of interest, and dis- 
tractibility are the more outstanding of these traits. 


“There was a slight tendency for children who were babied 
to develop more social difficulties and poorer work habits 
through the years (p. 175)... . The tendency for ‘babied’ 
children to develop poorer work habits through the years 
seems to be the point of a vicious circle; the parents are over- 
attentive—the child gets along poorly at school—the parent, 


conscious of this poor school achievement, becomes even more 
attentive—and so on and on.” (P, 176.) * 


Dickinson and Beam make the following significant state- 
ment concerning the possible relationship between homo- 
sexuality in women and parental relationships, 


“The tenor of the foregoing is that the relation with the 
father is usually missing or unsatisfactory, that the mother 
appears unsafe, and that the oldest child early felt criticism 
and responsibility for the family situation. There were not 
many brothers and sisters and rivalry, jealousy, and deep love 


are mentioned in connection with them.” 54 
Terman and Miles in their studies of sex and personality 

suggest the possibility of a causal relationship between pa- 

rental attitude and the sexual development of children. 


“We have found considerable evidence 
that the girl wh 


A 


—_— 
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suggested rather than measured, is that between cross-parent 
fixation and M-F deviation toward the norm of the opposite 
sex. (P. 465.) 

_ “Cross-parent fixations will continue to foster sexual inver- 
sion; the less aggressively inclined males will be driven to 
absurd compensations to mask their femininity; the more ag- 
gressive and independent females will be at a disadvantage in 
the marriage market; competition between the sexes will be 
rife in industry, in politics, and in the home as it is today.” 
(P. 452.) 5 


David Levy to whom we owe the first enlightened discus- 
sion of the significance of maternal overprotection has en- 
larged upon his conception of rejection and its significance 
in a symposium before the American Psychiatric Association. 


“The term, affect hunger, is used to mean an emotional 
hunger for maternal love and those other feelings of pro- 
tection and care implied in the mother-child relationship. ‘The 
term has been utilized to indicate a state of privation due 
primarily to a lack of maternal affection, with a resulting 
need, as of food in a state of starvation. » » « These case il- 
lustrations are given as examples of emotional pathology 
caused by primary affect hunger of a severe degree. The 
symptom-complaints are of various types. They include, fre- 
quently, aggressive sexual behavior in early life, stealing, ly- 
ing, often of the fantastic type, and, essentially, complaints, 
variously expressed, that indicate some lack of emotional 
response in the child. . 3 

“The main psychodynamics are clearly discernible. (1) A 
group of activities representing responses to a primary need. 
They are manifested in various manoeuvres to hold closely 
to a person, to win demonstrations of affection, to plead for 
love, to utilize pathetic appeals and states of helplessness, 10 
order to stimulate a love response from a mother-person. The 
kissing-bug reaction represents an avidity for physical affec- 
tion, . . . and belongs in this category of responses. So also 
a number of the whiners and pleaders and naggers for atten- 
tion, for closeness and for guarantees that the maternal sus- 


55 Terman, L. M, & Miles, C. C., Sex and Personality; Studies in Mas- 
culinity and Femininity. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936. 
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A quotation from an article b 
on dominance in college women 
tionships are being subjected to 


y Carpenter and Eisenberg 
will indicate how these rela- 
analysis by psychologists. 


“Treatment by Parents. It is very clear that the dominant 


56 Levy, D, “Primary Affect Hunger,” 


” American Journal of Psychiatry, 
94: 643-652, Nov. 1937. 
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their going anywhere without them; they were allowed to 
have dates before the age of fifteen; they usually did not do 
what their parents told them to do; in a difficult situation, 
they usually solved their own problems rather than referring 
to either parent; they were not dependent on their brothers 
and sisters for a social life, or, for that matter, on their par- 
ents. 

“In addition, there is evidence that some of the dominant 
women were encouraged in boys’ ways. More parents of dom- 
inant women wanted them to be boys; more were taught 
boys’ activities; and more were encouraged to be tomboys. 

“Relationship with the Father. In general, the dominant 
women were closer to the father than to the mother, and ex- 
hibited a stronger identification with him. They feel that 
their personality resembled more their father’s than their 
mother’s; they felt closer to the father, and idealized him 
more. However, their fathers were stricter than their mothers, 
though more likely to favor them than their mothers were. 
The father was less apt to be a ‘weak character,’ and more 
likely to have a busy social, political or club life. Since the 
dominant woman’s father is closer to her in age than that of 
the nondominant woman, he possibly was better able to un- 
derstand her problems, which is evidenced by the fact that 
he allowed her to solve her own problems. 

“Relationship with the Mother. The data on the relation- 
ship with the mother form a clear supplement to the data on 
the father relationship, which is strong evidence for the in- 


ternal consistency of the subjects’ reports. In general, the 
less emotionally attached to and de- 


dominant women were 
pendent upon the mother than the nondominant women. 
They were less apt to spend much time with the mother, coni 
fided in her less, did not idealize her, were less apt to get 
along well with her, factors which are the reverse of the father 
relation. As in the case of the father, the mother also allowed 
them free rein in that they were given their own way an 
permitted them to solve their own problems. However, the 
mother is also younger than the nondominant woman's 
mother, had a career, and a busy social life; but, unlike the 
father, was more often a ‘weak character’ and very demon- 
strative. 

“In regard to the relationship between the parents, there 
did not seem to be any difference between the two groups in 
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he happiness of the marriage, in the atmosphere of the home, 
ERA between father and mother, and in een 
ing out a difference of opinion between them. (Pp. 118, 126, 
i the most important factor in the development 
of the behavior of the high-score women is the degree of in- 
dependence and stress on individuality in their upbringing. 
This is linked, of course, to some extent with the higher socio- 
economic status. Because of the wider experiences which this 
freedom permits, it is easy to conceive why the individual 
will be less restrained by certain tabus. The parents, who 
mediate the culture for the child, may also be more lax in 
enforcing these tabus. In addition, it is reasonable to believe 
that a child who has been allowed to expect to receive what 


she desires, will continue in those expectations into the adult 
level. 


“The influence of the identi 
formation of the behavior of t 
mentary to the above influen 


fication with the father on the 
he high-score women is supple- 
ces. Because of having been al- 
lowed greater freedom and being less restrained by tabus, and 
even, in some instances, being encouraged to follow boys’ 
ways, the child tends to identify herself more with the father 


than with the mother, since the male receives cultural sanc- 
tion for freer standards of behavior.” (P, 133.) 5 


MacDonald reported significantly on a group of six boys 
with aggressive mothers and inadequate fathers at the 1937 
meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Association: 

“Observations are given ona group of six boys, ranging in 
ages from 8 to 13 and i 


Presenting strong criminal tendencies 
in the form of unpredictable physi j i 


lives of other children. Th 


» such as petty stealing, lying, tru- 
No evidence of intelligence de- 


eir aggressive attacks, which re- 

conflict with other boys, there is a 
57 Carpenter, June, & Eisenberg, P., “Some Relations between Family 

Background and Personality,” Journal of Psychology, 6: 115-136, 1938. 
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picture of strong passivity with exemplary behavior when 
and if they are given freedom in following their own interests, 
These are predominantly feminine, such as playing girls’ 
games, dramatizing women’s roles, sewing, cooking, playing 
with dolls, etc. They are all described as ‘sissies’ by other 
children and adults. 

“These boys have all grown up under the influence of ag- 
gressive, hostile, rejecting mothers or grandmothers without 
adequate father or father substitute. All of them express con- 
cern over their physical inadequacy, although three of them 
are unusually healthy and well-developed boys. They are ina 
constant fear of aggressive attacks from boys, yet repeatedly 
provoke these attacks without any justification. They attack 
children in an underhanded fashion and they show no guilt 
or anxiety following most vicious criminal aggressions.” ** 


Healy and Bronner in a recent study of delinquency pre- 
sent evidence of the close relationship between delinquency 


and emotional insecurity in the home. 


“Among the 143 delinquents accepted as cases for treat- 
ment, major emotional disturbances were discovered to exist 
in 131 instances (92, pet cent). Our studies of these delin- 


quents and their family lives show: 
_ Feelings of being rejected, unlove' 
tional relationships—53 cases- ” 
Deep feelings of being thwarted in self-expression and other 
self-satisfactions—45 cases. nee Set ¢ 
_ Marked feelings of inadequacy OF inferiority in some situa- 
tions or activities—62 cases. pry piste nnd: 
Emotional disturbance about family disharmontes, disci- 
pline, etc.—43 cases. 
Great persisting sibling jea ) 
Deep-set internal emotional conflicts-—19 cases. 
_ An unconscious Sense of guilt and feeling of need for pun- 
ishment—discovered in 11 cases.” (P. 49. P 
“It finally appears that no less than 91 per, cent of the 
delinquents gave clear evidence of being oF having been very 
unhappy and discontented in their life circumstances or ex- 
Behavior in Passive, 
8: 70-78, 1938. 


d, or insecure in affec- 


lousy or rivalry—43 cases. 


38 MacDonald, M. W. “Criminally Aggressive | 
Effeminate Boys,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
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tremely disturbed because of emotion-provoking situations or 
experiences. In great contradistinction we found similar evi- 
dences of inner stresses at the most in only 13 per cent of the 
controls.” (P. 122.) 

“Now we may offer a statement of our total findings rela- 
tive to the emotional disturbances of the 96 delinquents dis- 
covered to be suffering from them. The types and the enu- 
meration of such emotional disturbances may be presented as 
follows, but it must be remembered that the same individual 
may show more than one type of discomfort: 

(a) Feeling keenly either rejected, deprived, insecure, not 


understood in affectional relationships, unloved, or that love 
has been withdrawn—46 cases 


TO Feeling strongly either teal or 
inferiorities in the home life, in schoo 
Panionship or to sports—46 cases. 


(d) Intense feelings of discomfort about family dishar- 


fancied inadequacies or 
l, or in relation to com- 


seated, often Tepressed, internal 


(8) Conscious or uncons 
delinquencies or about behav: 


punishment (in near] i i 
last category )—9 cases.” (Pp. 128, 1 eh ah 


59 Healy, W., & Bronner, A, F, 


. Ne i 
Treatment. Institute of Hy ir 


f ght on Delinquency and Its 
man Relations, Yale University Press, 1936. 
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Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb in the 1937 revision of 
their Experimental Social Psychology elaborate upon the in- 
fluence of the home in the formation of the personality of 
children. The following quotations illustrate high points in 
their discussion. 


“The child takes over the patterns of behavior of those 
whom he loves, sometimes those whose strength he envies, 
This is not only an important addition to the theory of sym- 
pathy supplementing the conditioned response explanation; 
itis a major clue to the process of becoming like one’s parents 
and other associates, and of taking over the culture of the 
group.” (P. 189.) 

The following diagrams illustrate different patterns in re- 
spect to (the attitudes of love, identification, and submission) 
which appear to develop. 


Father Mother Father Mother ie Va 


` 
y ahs y 1 ii Identify 
Submit ae Ident vee oy / 
Daughter 
(c) 


Daughter Daughter 


(a) (b) 


“In (a) a daughter will lay a basis for a good heterosexual re- 
lationship in Br curity er in childhood she identifies with a 
feminine role, loves the male parent, and accepts a child’s 
role of submission to both parents. Toward a teacher she may 
carry over the pattern of submission and identification. In 
(b) the daughter is likely to find difficulties ahead of her, 
since she both loves and identifies with her father and is likely 


therefore to develop 4 masculine role; her submission to her 
mother is likely to conflict with her masculine identification 
and involve resentment or overt hostility which may persist 


toward female authorities and ma create antagonism toward 
teachers. In (c) the love-identification. relationships are ap- 
pore to this culture but the submission is directed only 
to the father, and may be assimilated in the relationship with 


A 


Le 
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men rather than in a parental pattem ora relationahip ean 
authority. This may result in inadequate cooperation wi 
female Saou sich os teach ers, or d difficulties in assuming 
á mature~adult feminine role. These differences in early 
parent-child relationships may be reflected in differences in 
the child’s tendency to idealize the teacher, accept her pas- 
sively or indifferently, accept her actively, understand her 
function in helping the child to learn, resent her or show open 
hostility to her.” (P. 656.) © 


The experimental literature in this area has been greatly 
enriched by the 1937 study by Dorothy Baruch. She investi- 
gated the relations between the behavior and personality ad- 
justments of thirty-three children of nursery school age and 
the marital relations of their parents. By a clever and sound 
manipulation of her data she has been able to give experi- 
mental validation to many of the insights and hunches of 
clinical workers. Sex adjustments and the dominance-submis- 
sion tensions of parents are the most important factors deter- 
mining the adjustments of the children. In her own words: 


“Certain of the items reported in the interparental rela- 
tionships were significantly related to child adjustment. These 
were: tensions over sex, over ascendance-submission, over 
lack of consideration, lack of co-operation on the upbringing 
of the child, extramarital relations, tension over health, in- 
ability to talk over differences to mutually acceptable solu- 
tion, tension over insufficient expression of affection, tension 
over friends, over work, and over relatives, 

“Considering the material in the light of the various types 
of analysis that were made, the tensions over sex and over 
ascendance-submission appeared to be those most appreciably 
related to child adjustment, 

“The following items reported in the interparental relation- 
ships did not appear significantly related to child adjustment: 
Tension over leisure pursuits, criticalness of the partner, ten- 
sion over finances, and over differences in tastes. (P. 202.) 


6° Murphy, G., Murphy, L. B., & Newcomb, T. M., Experimental Social 
Psychology. Revised edition. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Broth- 
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“In general the degree of tension seemed inversely related to 
the degree of free verbalization possible to the partners rela- 
tive to a tension-producing item. 

“Rather than the two pivotal tensions of the matter of sex 
and ascendance resulting, as is sometimes maintained, from 
an accretion of tensions in other areas, they seemed to pro- 
ject themselves into other areas and so bring other types of 


tension in their wake.” (P. 203.) *% 


Few of the writers recognize the possibility that relation- 
ships might vary for different combinations of father and 
mother behavior and attitude as acting on boys and girls in- 
dependently. 

In general the statements and studies indicate that if either 
or both parents reject a child that child is likély to be char- 
acterized as: 


aggressive 
rebellious 

hostile 

jealous 
attention-getting 
hyperactive 
annoying in school 


The rejected child may show such delinquencies as truancy, 
thieving, and lying and may find satisfaction in having his 
mother upset about him. The rejected child tends to show the 
patterns known as emotional instability. In general the re- 
jected child shows defense mechanisms. 

On the other hand if either or both parents overprotect a 
child that child is likely to be characterized as: b 


overdependent 

infantile MD: P 

possessing feelings of inferiority 

withdrawing 

61 Baruch, D. W., “A Study of Reported Tension in Interpa' 
lationships as Co-existent with Behavior Adjustment in Young 
Journal of Experimental Education, 6, 187-204, Dec. 1937- 


rental Re- 
Children,” 
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poor social adjustment 
poor work habits 
having good vocabulary 
being poor in arithmetic 


These may all be classed as escape mechanisms. 

In addition to these general relationships, D. Levy states 
that when maternal overprotection is primarily dominating, 
submissive traits result—obedience, authority-acceptance, 
dependence on others; and in boys effeminacy. When mater- 
nal overprotection is Primarily indulgent in character ag- 
gressive traits result—‘“authority-rejection,” commanding, 
bullying, and “limelight” behavior. This latter is so much like 
the pattern which one expects to follow from parental rejection 
that one wonders whether indulgent maternal overprotection 
is not actually disguised rejection. 

The pattern, aggressive and hostile father, overprotective 
mother and rivalry between siblings, is mentioned by Levy, 
Aichhorn and others as responsible for pronounced aggres- 
sion on the part of boys leading to rebellion against society 
and delinquency. 

The pattern, mother aggressive, hostile and rejecting, and 
father submissive, is reported by MacDonald as related in 
six cases to boys who are Passive and effeminate, except when 
thrust into masculine situations when they would make un- 
called for physical attacks accompanied by cruelty, and who 
show such behavior difficulties as petty stealing, lying, tru- 
ancy, and sex misconduct. 

There is some indication that the mother’s behavior and 
attitude are considerably more potent in forming the per- 
sonality of offspring than the father’s behavior and attitude. 

Watson found that homes in which the training was strict 
and severe tend to have children who hate their parents, 
quarrel with associates, are unable to live on a mature and 


independent basis, are socially maladjusted, full of over- 


conscientiousness, guilt, and fears, are sickly and definitely 
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unhappy. This would seem to be an overgeneralization inas- 
much as it is not the kind of home that probably makes the 
difference but the specific relation of parents and the indi- 
vidual child. 

Hattwick found that “homes which reflected signs of tension 
in the form of frequent illness, fatigue, impatience, quarrel- 
someness or nervousness made for uncooperative behavior 
and poor emotional adjustments.” 

Terman and Miles, Dickinson and Beam, and Carpenter 
and Eisenberg present evidence to indicate that there are 
tendencies toward feminine traits among boys when the 
mother is a forceful dominant person and the father is in- 
adequate; and conversely there are tendencies toward mascu- 
line traits or tomboyishness among girls when the mother is 
inadequate and rejecting and the father is dominant. How- 
ever, the evidence on the parental relations of girls who have 
masculine characteristics is not so clear or consistent as that 
for boys with feminine characteristics. 

These generalizations are most provocative. Evidently there 
are significant relations in this area but the studies which have 
been made up to the present time have failed to define and 
isolate the variables clearly enough to dispel the impression 
of vague and uncertain conclusions. 


Etiology of Parental Attitudes 


The third question we raised: “What in the background of 
either parent or in the relationship between the parents 1S 
related to the kind of parental behavior manifested toward 
a child?” has also provoked considerable discussion and 
elicited much testimony from clinical experience, though little 
from statistical survey and none from experimentation. 

The following are excerpts from three studies emanating 
from the Smith College School of Social Work which point 
out possible causal factors in parental attitudes. 
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“The rejecting mothers were found on the whole to be in- 
secure, immature and dependent, they were frequently dom- 
inated by their husbands and showed little compensation on 
the ego level. The oversolicitous mothers tended to feel in- 
secure and inferior and had compensatory ego drives, fre- 
quently dominating both children and husbands.” °2 


“Possible causes for identification [of parent with child] 
were found in deprivation in the early life of the parents (15 
cases), physical or mental resemblance between parent and 
child (5 cases), marital disharmony (20 cases), lack of so- 
cial contacts (15 cases) and guilt feelings (2 cases).” ° 


In discussing a study of the etiology of rejection Gleason 
reports: 


“Only two of the marriages were ‘love matches.’ Sexual 
relationship was definitely unsatisfactory in at least half the 
cases. Most were dissatisfied with marriage because of the 
responsibilities and the clash of personalities it entailed. Eight 
of the women were antagonistic to their fathers at the time 


of their marriage and six felt that they were not loved by their 
mothers,” 64 


TA social worker discusses the origin of parent-child rela- 
tionships as follows: 


“Mother-child relationships might be roughly classified into 
two groups for the purpose of clarifying discussion: 1. The 
depriving mother. 2. The overprotective mother. 

These might be further subdivided in terms of the causal 
elements as: The depriving mother who neglects, denies or 
rejects her children on the basis of her own early depriva- 


62 7i . . 
Zimmerman, A, C., “Parental Adjustment and Attitudes in Relation 


to the Problems of Five. aa y T d Atti o 
in Social Work, 1: EN Six-Year-Old Children,” Smith College Studies 


63 Barnes, D., “A Study of Twenty C. i i 
varnes, D., y Cases in which There was a Marked 
Identifi i ild,” i ies i i 
Won nee = prent with Child,” Smith College Studies in Social 
6t Gleason, M. C., “A Study of Attitudes Leadi > Rejecti 
leason, . ading to the Rejection of 
the Child by the Mother,” Institute for Child Gudea New York, 1929, 


oo in the Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1: 407, 408, June 
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tions; or who neglects, denies or rejects her children on the 
basis of her own early spoiling. In either case, the depriving 
mother is essentially an immature individual whose life ex- 
periences either because of deprivation or indulgence have 
interfered with her growth so that she is not sufficiently ma- 
ture to emotionally accept the responsibility of children. They 
are an irritant to her and so she projects her annoyance in 
bad handling that is essentially rejecting in nature. The pro- 
tective mechanism is the primary one operating here. The 
children are objects of dissatisfaction. 

“The overprotective mother coddles, overprotects, ex- 
presses undue concern and anxiety over her children on the 
basis of her early deprivation. In this event she is completely 
identified with them and is probably endeavoring to relive 
in them a more satisfying life than was her privilege to enjoy. 
The same overprotection, however, may arise out of early 
indulgence rather than early deprivation, in which event the 
mother being identified with the children is probably clinging 
to her own too satisfying childhood and reliving it in them. 
In both instances the primary mechanism operating is that of 
identification. The children are objects of satisfaction. 

“In some cases there is also overprotection in the loss of 
guilt over a fundamental rejection. The children were not 
wanted, frequently there have been attempted abortions or 
death-wishes which have caused the guilt, so that the mother 
attempts to solve her conflict through overprotection. In 
these cases the overprotection does not seem to have so much 
the element of coddling as of overanxiety and undue concern 
apparently as arising out of fear lest something happen to 
them. Therefore this overprotection frequently has a large ele- 
ment of deprivation. Whereas the mother who coddles on the 
basis of identification, is indulgent and does not want to deny 
her child anything, even though it is harmful. These mothers, 
though spasmodically indulgent, frequently deny their chil- 
dren privileges, etc., on an anxiety basis. The primary mech- 
anism operating here is a compensatory one. The children are 
basically objects of dissatisfaction, being satisfying only in 
sofar as the mother is able to solve her conflict in them. 


65 Towle, C., “Symposium: The Treatment of Behavior and Personality 
Problems in Children: B, The Social Worker,” The American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1: 21-38, Oct. 1930. 
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The following are quotations from psychoanalysts, psy- 
chiatrists, and social workers which evince a trend of thought 


in research and discussion regarding the origin of parental 
attitudes. 


Zilboorg and Horney present the psychoanalytic point of 
view: 


“Given a strong mother attachment and therefore a strong 
castration fear and drive to passivity (homosexuality), what 
are the emotions (unconscious) with which the father faces 
his own child? As has been pointed out above, he first of all 
experiences a sense of guilt because to him the child is the 
bodily expression of a primordial, elemental sin. He wants to 
get rid of the child, he wants to deny it, he projects on to the 
child his own sense of guilt, and soon finds himself over- 
whelmed with hostile feelings toward it. The most direct way 
out of this situation would be murder, but for many reasons, 
some of which are obvious, this does not happen, and only the 
fathers of the very primitive societies used to indulge in this 
Practice. . . . One may add also that given a strong infantile 
attachment of the father to his real mother, the father’s jeal- 
ousy of his son will become accentuated since ‘wife’ is par- 
tially equivalent with ‘mother, ” (P. 944.) 

“We cannot expect to find any one definite cause for the 
mother’s hostility toward her children and we shall be able 
to understand it only if we take into consideration the multi- 
plicity of factors which have been causative.” (P. 950.) °° 

“A number of fathers seem to treat (unconsciously) most 
of their sons as competitors; as a matter of fact ‘son’ is fre- 
quently equated with ‘brother in the parent’s unconscious, 
and unless we study their relationship to their respective sib- 
lings, we might be unable to understand their attitude toward 


ine children: Bas Some fathers whom I have treated ann 
ically were unable to establi i i 
attitude toward thei Cone puish any friendly (unconscious 


‘ ir sons because their sons took in their 

unconscious the place of their younger or older brothers. So 

strong had been their competition with these brothers and so 
686 Zilboorg, G., “De; 


Depressive Reactions Related to Parenthood,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 87 (New Series 10): 927-962, May 1931. 
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violent were their hostile impulses against them that the sons 
had to bear the brunt of their hostility. . . .” 

I recall a mother who identified (unconsciously) her 
youngest son with her younger brother; all her hostility 
against him and against all men for that mother was thus 
centered on her youngest child. . . . I knew a mother who 
had never overcome her own Oedipus attachment to her fa- 
ther; she married an older man, and her child was to her a 
living testimony to her unconscious incestuous attitude toward 
her father. . . . She wished to destroy the living sign of in- 
cest, she therefore wanted nothing but evil for the child.” 67 


“If the feelings toward the father are in their entirety trans- 
ferred to the son, the son will receive not only the love but 
the old hostility. As a rule, both will be repressed. The one 
form in which the conflict between love and hate may con- 
sciously come out is an oversolicitous attitude.” 

‘A certain amount of competition between mother and ma- 
turing daughter is a natural thing. But when the mother’s 
own Oedipus situation has caused an excessively strong sense 
of rivalry, it may take grotesque forms and may start early 
in the infancy of the daughter. Such a rivalry may show in a 
general intimidation of the child, efforts to ridicule and be- 
little her, prevent her from looking attractive or meeting boys, 
and so on, always with the secret aim of thwarting the daugh- 
ter in her female development.” 

‘Masculine tendencies are shown by the woman’s domi- 
neering attitude and her desire to control the children abso- 
lutely. Or she may be afraid of this, and therefore be too lax 
with them. One of the two extremes may show. She may pry 
into the children’s affairs relentlessly or she may be afraid 
of the sadistic tendencies involved, and remain passive, not 
daring to interfere.” °° 


_ Newell hazards the following generalization from his statis- 
tical study. 


6? Zilboorg, G., “Sidelights on Parent-Child Antagonisms,” American 
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“Our data point to the conclusion that the most important 
single cause for a mother’s rejection of her child is her own 
unhappy adjustment to her marriage.” °° 


Baruch’s study, which was favorably commented on on page 
42, also sheds important light. on the childhood origins of 
the marital maladjustments which she found so important in 
determining child adjustment. She says, 


“Certain items in the backgrounds of the parents showed a 
significant coexistence with child adjustment. These were: 
compensation for, or prolongation of earlier status in own 
family where such compensation or prolongation was con- 
nected with friction in the marriage relationship, earlier at- 
tachment or antagonism of the mother to the maternal grand- 
father, harmony of the maternal grandparents, and earlier 
antagonism of the father to the paternal grandmother. F 

“Certain other items in the background of the parents did 
not appear significantly related to the child’s adjustment, 
namely, a change in social status at marriage, earlier attach- 
ment of father to paternal grandmother or of antagonism to 
paternal grandfather, attachment or antagonism of mother to 
maternal grandmother, and harmony of paternal grandpar- 
ents. 

“More items in the mothers’ background appeared signifi- 
cantly related to the child’s adjustment than in the fathers’. 

Certain background factors appeared significantly related 
to these four items which were most appreciably coexistent 
with child adjustment: , 

a. Sexual adjustment in marriage related to compensation 

or prolongation of earlier status in own family with con- 


sequent marital friction, father’s earlier attachment OF © 


antagonism to paternal grandmother, mother’s earlier 
antagonism or attachment to maternal grandfather, and 
harmony of the maternal grandparents. 

b. Tension over ascendance-submission related to compen- 
Sation or prolongation of earlier status in own family 
with consequent marital friction, and the father’s earlier 
antagonism to the paternal grandfather. 


c. Tension over consideration, sympathy and the like re- 


°° Newell, H. W., “The Psychodynamics of Maternal Rejection,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 4: 387-401, 1934. 
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lated to the mother’s antagonism to the maternal grand- 
father, and the harmony of her parents. 

d. Lack of co-operation over child upbringing related to 
compensation or prolongation of earlier status with con- 
sequent friction m marriage, and the earlier antagonism 

ts of the father to the paternal grandfather. _ 

‘A significant difference in marital sexual adjustment was 
also found between those cases in which poor attitudes toward 
sex had been gained either from unwholesome sex education 
or from superstitions in regard to masturbatory pursuits when 
the old attitudes relative to sex, or to masturbation, held over. 
But where earlier unwholesome attitudes or superstitions had 
been replaced by less repressive ideas, no significant relation 
could be seen between sexual adjustment in marriage and 
either poor sex education or earlier masturbation.” 7° 


These studies are based on too small a number of cases 
and too doubtful statistical procedure for the conclusions to 
have much generalized validity. In general it may be said 
that both parents who reject their children and parents who 
are overprotective have had unfortunate and unsatisfactory 
relations with their own parents in their youth, and this re- 
lationship is further complicated by poor marital relation- 
ships. 

In the case of rejection psychoanalysts report that hostility 
to a child is frequently a direct transference of the unconscious 
hostility to a parent of the same sex as the child. 

In the case of overprotection the same factors are ac- 
counted responsible: an unhappy childhood and marital frus- 
trations, In addition the overprotective mother sometimes 1s 
Tesponding to a hazard greater than usual that her child will 
Not survive, or is continuing to manifest toward her own child 
those tendencies to assume responsibility and assert domi- 
Nance over others which she was forced to adopt in her own 
childhood toward her brothers and sisters. 


%0 Baruch, D. W., “A Study of Reported Tension in Interparental 
Relationships as Co-existent with Behavior Adjustment in Young Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Experimental Education, 6, 187-204, Dec. 1937- 


CHAPTER II 


A Study of Parental Acceptance 
and Rejection 


EVERAL years ago while engaged in an intensive study of 
S high school pupils who made high or low scores on the 
Adjustment Questionnaire, or who were extreme behavior 
deviates, the writer was struck with the uniformity with which 
the trail of complicating factors leads back to the home- 
All of the signs seemed to be that basic personality is usually, 
if not always, formed through human relationships within 
the family circle. Subsequent experience in case work has 
strengthened the hypothesis that a definite relationship exists 
between parental attitudes and the way parents behave 
toward a child and that child’s own attitudes and behavior: 
It is a task for research to discover whether and to what 
degree such relationships exist. Our review of literature in 
this field has given support to the expectation that the exist- 
ence of such relationships will be demonstrated. 

Part of the success of any investigation in parent-child 
relationships depends on the conceptual analysis of variations 
in the field of parental behavior and also of child behavior. 
After a careful review of previous thinking and investigation 
two continuums appeared to have special significance: one, 
the acceptance-rejection continuum, the other the dominance- 
submission continuum. hoo 

Parental rejection was selected for the stu 


$ k i dy which is re- 
ported in this chapter, because it seemed to 


be the variable 
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which had the greatest probability of being an important 
conditioning factor producing deviations in the behavior and 
attitudes of the offspring. An adequate study of parental re- 
jection would require a number of systematically prepared 
case studies contrasting rejected children with children grow- 
ing up under similar circumstances but not rejected. The 
writer did not have at his disposal the records of any clinic 
where such case material could be obtained. So he appealed 
to selected former students who had received instruction in 
case work and had demonstrated competence in it. One hun- 
dred copies of the following letter were sent to psychologists, 
counselors, or teachers engaged in work in schools and other 
Institutions. 


Dear : 

In planning a method of research on the influence of cer- 
tain family conditions on child development, it has seemed 
that the concentration of a number of case Studies on a single 
Problem might be productive of important results. I am, ac- 
cordingly, inviting a number of the better students who have 
had work with me or with other instructors in Teachers Col- 
lege in Child Development to cooperate each in preparing two 
case studies, Will you undertake the making of case studies 
of two infants, children, or youths one of whom has been re- 
jected by either mother or father, and the other who has been 
accepted? If you will be one of a number who will contribute 
case studies which illustrate these particular situations it will 
be possible for me to study them and compare them to see if 
there are any features common to families where rejection or 
acceptance of children are pronounced characteristics. | 

Firstiof all you have the problem of finding such families 
that you can study. One should be a family of your acquaint- 
ance in which either father or mother very clearly rejects 
Some child ini the family. The child may be an infant, it may 
be in the elementary school, high school or college. The other 
should be a family in which father and mother make a child 
an integral member of the family, give it every care and 
affection, and indicate their fondness for the child. 

Will you let me know immediately if you can cooperate by 
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preparing these case studies? In case you find it possible to 
do this I should be glad to send you the forms on which I 
should like to have you report your findings and give you 
general directions for preparing the case studies. 
Yours very truly, 
PercivaL M. Symonps 
Professor of Education 


Sixty-seven accepted the assignment. After sending out sev- 
eral follow-up letters thirty-four completed studies in all were 
received, of which thirty-one were suitable for tabular use. 
This study reports an analysis of the detailed studies of thirty- 
one rejected children and thirty-one accepted children.? 

The following directions taken from the outline of direc- 
tions indicate the intent with regard to matching: 


“While it is not essential I believe the results will be most 
satisfactory if you can select for study an accepted child who 


is as nearly as possible like the rejected child in sex, age, 
school grade, social background, and intelligence level. I do 
not mean that they should be identical in these respects but 
roughly equivalent i.e., same sex, within a year or two in age 
and grade, etc. If the children are alike in these respects the 
comparisons we want to make will be more clear cut.” 


Thus the study attempts to compare accepted and rejected 
children roughly matched in fundamental characteristics. 
Naturally the range of subjects with regard to age, intel- 
ligence, etc., is considerable, but in each case for the behavior 
and personality characteristics of a rejected child of whatever 
age, degree of intelligence, etc., there is available for compari- 
son the characteristics of an accepted child, of Ee ‘ 
intelligence and the rest. Differences between the two s bate z 
should then represent fairly the differences due to e E mEn 
and acceptance without the contaminating influence bs oe 
lated variations. Actually ages were distributed as follows: 


2Qver against the fact that this study is }, 
cases is the fact that the differences are so ] 
reliable. . 


ased on only 31 pairs of 
arge as to be statistically 
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TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION or AGES OF 
Group oF 31 AccEPTED AND 
31 REJECTED Cases 


Frequency 
Age | Accepted | Rejected 
23 I 
22 I 
2I 
| 20 I 
19 I 
18 I 
17 3 2 
16 2 I 
15 3 5 
14 2 2 
13 3 3 
12 3 3 
II 2 2 
10 4 3 
9 I 
8 2 3 
7 2 I 
6 2 2 
5 I I 
Total 31 31 
M 12.32 12.48 
o 4.14 4.12 


Evidence of Acceptance and Rejection of Children 
Included in Study 


_ The nature and outcomes of the study depend on the defini- 

_ tion of rejected and accepted child given to the field workers. 

These two terms were not defined too closely as may be seen 
from the following excerpt taken from the instructions: 
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TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION oF DIFFER- 

ENCES BETWEEN AGEs OF Àc- 

CEPTED AND REJECTED CASES 

(A Prus DIFFERENCE SIGNI- 

FIES THAT THE ÅCCEPTED 

Case 1s OLDER THAN THE RE- 
JECTED) 


Difference Frequency 


“By rejected we mean the child who is unwanted by either 
mother or father. Either mother or father or both fail to give 
the child adequate care, protection, or affection, or they may 
make invidious contrasts with other children in the family or 
with children outside the family and in general the child is 
neglected in one or more ways. Sometimes the mother (or 
father) compensates for the guilt which she may feel for 
this rejection by lavishing affection on the child, overprotect- 
ing it, etc. Since it is difficult to know when this is really a 
compensation for rejection, cases should be selected only 
when there is strong evidence of rejection,” 


Each worker was asked as the first item of his report to 
state the evidence that the two children being studied really 
were rejected and accepted. The first form in the material 
distributed to the case workers read as follows: 
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FORM I 
INDICATION or PARENTAL NEGLECT 


Give as fully as possible your evidence for selecting this 
child as a neglected child, adding illustrations, situations, 
anecdotes. 

ive similar evidence for your accepted child, i.e., in what 

Ways is he loved, cared for, provided for, accepted as a mem- 

ber of the family group. 

I. Either father or mother fail to show affection to child— 

undemonstrative. te 

Failure to show interest in children’s plans and activities. 

- Failure to provide proper food, clothing, etc. 5 

- Unfavorable comparisons are made with siblings or with 

others in which child is criticized. 

5. Either father or mother has outside interests which cause 
them to neglect the child. 

6. Care of the child delegated to servants, nurse, relatives 
(aunt or grandmother). 

7- Mother or father atone for guilt of neglect by irregular, 
effusive affection or heaping child with badly selected gifts, 
trips, parties, etc. 

The following tabulation indicates the family situation: 


TABLE V 
Famiry Srruation or REJECTED CHILDREN 


Usep IN STUDY 


PON 


Number 
Child living with both parents ...----+++++s+++++ 17 
ather missing .....-.+-++-++* aS 
Other missing .....-+++++e+ee8'* be 
Child living with father and stepmother .... 2 
arents living: child living with grandparents Sey eee 
Child boarding: home broken by divorce or otherwise, 
illegitimate child, etc: .....++---1erttrttteee tees 4 
phan living with aunt and uncle ...4----... eet, I 
other believed to be housekeeper --+++-++++-+-++-- I 
31 
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Fourteen were rejected by both father and mother, four 
were rejected by the father alone and thirteen were rejected by 
the mother alone. In cases where either father or mother or 
both have deserted the family they were credited as having re- 
jected the child only when rejection is clearly indicated by the 
behavior. When a father, for instance, deserts the mother but 
continues to send gifts to the child he is not credited as having 
rejected the child. If either parent is dead he or she is not 
credited as rejecting the child. If either father or mother is 
living, he or she is credited (or not as the case may be) with 
rejection even though the child is living in a boarding home 
or with foster parents. In case a parent is dead and there 1s 
a replacing step parent, he or she may be credited with re- 
jection. In general, the two Persons occupying the place of 
parents in the child’s life are credited with rejection only if 
this attitude is clearly and positively indicated in their be- 
havior. 

An attempt was made to classify and tabulate the evidence 
presented to show that the child was rejected. Since the re- 
sponses to the request for this evidence of rejection were given 
in free writing and not on checklists the tabulation is incom- 
plete and subjective. 

A tabulation of the answers to Form I for the rejected group 
reveals the following: 


TABLE VI 


Evmence For REJECTION 


Father Mother 
No interest in child 5 
No time for child—neglect , 
Unfavorable comparison with siblings 
Verbal punishment—nagging, scolding 
Failure to support child 
Criticism or blame of child 


PUN 
Duin © 00 
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Father Mother 


Physical punishment or cruelt 
Neglect health, clothes, ete etc. : 3 
urned out of home or threaten to place in an 
institution 3 5 
Annoyed by child 4 3 
Withholding or inappropriate gifts, forgetting 
birthdays, etc. 2 4 
oes not speak well of child 6 
Ridicule I 4 
Child unwanted at birth 2 3 
€port child to authorities I I 
equires hard work of child a 
uspicious of child’s behavior I 
0° much supervision $ 


r The family relationships for the accepted group are much 
Simpler than for the rejected group. In twenty-nine cases the 
family is unbroken. In one case the father is dead; and in the 
Other the child lives with a maternal aunt since the mother is 
dead and the father has remarried. In all cases in which the 
family is unbroken, by definition the child must be accepted 
by both parents. 

One point that stands out sharply is that when a child is 
accepted the family acts as a unit. It would be useless to tabu- 
ate the indications of acceptance separately, for both father 
and mother act together in all essential matters. The indica- 
tons of acceptance given in the records are portrayed in 
table VII. 3 

In at least four of the cases the acceptance has gone so far 
as justly to be called overprotection. Nothing in the directions 
given to those who participated in the study was designed to 

Prevent this. The extent to which overprotection enters is a 
Matter of degree. One would expect to find symptomatic be- 
havior on the part of the child present in cases of overprotec- 
tion as well as in the cases of rejection but the symptomatic 
behavior would probably be of a different character. 
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TABLE VII 


EVIDENCE FOR AccCEPTANCE 


Number 


Participates with child in games, sports, hobbies, takes 
trips together, special vacations together, pals sons II 
Parents make rearing child their main job—devoted .. 11 


Speaks well of child 
Wanted at birth 
Fond of child 


Child given special lessons, tutoring when needed ...- 
Child’s opinions asked for and respected 


Exchanging and sharing of gifts and secrets 
Accepted as individual rather than as child 


Parents talk over plans with child 


Has plenty of toys ....... 
Has comfortable room 
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The following are indications of overprotection and over- 
indulgence. 


Parents overindulgent .......2+-+++++e00++ Soot 4 

arents overprotective . 3 
Child has own way .....---- F à 
Never corrects child .......++-eeeeseeeeeeereesere? I 


Parents have attitude that child can do no wrong ...- I 


The pictures of the two kinds of homes are so convincing 
and compelling that it seems worthwhile to incorporate two 
of the answers to Form I which called for a statement of what 
evidences of parental acceptance or rejection were present. 
These glimpses of family situations portray vividly the dif- 
ferences in family harmony and attitudes toward the child. 
It would be hard not to believe that children reared in families 
as different as these would inevitably have different personali- 
tes and behave differently. 


Case No. 1—Acceprep CHILD 


I have known Wilson for about five years. He has never 
ad occasion to feel anything but perfect security in his en- 
vironment from a social, economic, and love standpoint. 
is parents seem to be in agreement in all things for the 
boy. He is allowed and encouraged to go in for athletics in 
which field he does excel and get commendation. When in 
training for football his mother helps him to stick to his diet. 
arents attend games and thus show their interest. 

In summer they have a summer home at the seashore where 

ilson has many boy friends. He has his own sailboat and 
goes in for all kinds of water sports. The father is keenly in- 
terested in sailing so he and the boy are together a great deal 

uring the father’s vacation. T } 

When the parents have taken trips in the past, Wilson al- 
ways accompanied them. Now that he is older he does not 
go many places with his parents. He has many girl friends 
and being a football hero is much soüght after by girls. They 
all tell how quiet he is but that he seems to enjoy the fun al- 
though he can’t make it. He is very fond of dancing and goes 


to all school and community dances and takes a girl. 
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His parents show a keen interest in and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of his school work. They do not “nag” him be- 
cause he does not get high marks and at one time were willing 
to pay for tutoring when he needed extra help in a subject. 
They appreciate that he is not a brilliant boy, that he is a 
slow thinker, and that it takes him longer to “get things” than 
most boys in his group. However they know that he is con- 
scientious and that he really tries very hard so they encour- 
age him in every way possible. 

His mother told me recently that Wilson had told her he 
would like very much to get into more school activities such 
as the monthly paper but that it was only the bright ones 
that could do that and still keep up their work. He also said 
he knew he wasn’t very smart in school. His mother told 
him that after all he was fortunate that he could do so well in 
athletics and they were satisfied that he was doing his best. 

These parents, it seems to me, are attempting to make the 
most of this boy’s potentialities, not expecting too much and 
giving plenty of wise counseling and encouragement, an €x- 
cellent example of an “accepted child.” 

O ad 


Case No. 1—Rejectep CHILD 


I have known Sam intimately for about eight years. He is 
the second son (3 younger girls) of parents who were hig 
school sweethearts and married as soon as possible after 
college. The babies came too fast and required too much of 
the wife’s time and also took too much money. The husband 
is still very much in love with his wife and wants a great dea 
of her time. They are as congenial and as happy together as 
any couple one finds today, in spite of their difficulties with 
this boy. They have less money than they had five years ago 
so they interest themselves in gardening while previously it 
was golf. They enjoy each other’s company and do many 
things together, the father definitely not wanting to include 
the children, hence the children have made their friends and 
go their own ways. Sam’s friends were not such as to raise his 
ideals, and two years ago he was in with a very bad gang. 

Sam has had a history of many offenses both in school and 
out-of-school. One time he broke into a vacant house and 
tore down the fixtures, intending to sell them. He has never 

~- been a leader in any of these gang scrapes. He does do many 
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annoying things in school, delights in disobeying all possible 
tules—sneaking off grounds during noon hour, smoking in 
joys’ rooms, disturbing teacher, and showing no’ respect for 
authority. He is interested not at all in athletics nor 1s he 
interested in anything in the school life. He does not care 
what grades he gets and shows no responsibility for getting 
his work done. When teachers ask him to stay after school 
for help he insists he has to work as his parents need his 
help, a statement which is not true. 

His older brother, two years ahead of him, made an ex- 
cellent record in school though he did not contribute toward 
the school life. When teachers discovered Sam was the brother 
of William they made such remarks as “How can two such 
boys come from the same home?” etc. Sam heard this on all 
sides at home and in school. His brother considered himself 
disgraced and treated Sam with more contempt than before. 
If Sam talked at the table William sneered and ridiculed him. 

ey had many fights. The mother spoke frequently of what 
a comfort her first born was to her during this very trying 
time. She often wept upon his shoulders, especially if the 
father blamed her for not being more severe with Sam. 

am ran away from home twice when he was 14 and 15: 
The first time he was gone a couple of days and taken in at 
a camp. He rather enjoyed his experience and especially the 
fuss the family made over him upon his return. The second 
time was more serious. He was picked up by the police about 
60 miles from home around 3 o'clock in the morning. They 
called the home by phone. The father refused to go for him 
and would not allow the mother to go. The boy was kept over 
night and brought home by a state trooper next day. The 
father saw the boy and told him he had to leave home, that 
© would give him some money and he must never show up 
again. He was to leave two days hence and in the meantime 
Was to stay in his room. The mother was heartbroken and 
blamed herself. In the end the father forgave the boy and 
the affair blew over, but neither parent tried to show Sam 
More understanding and love. William was more than ever 
the son who gave them peace and comfort. Me: 

Sam was under the personal guidance of the principal for 
Several months. He had many talks with the parents. That 
Year William went to college and a noticeable change was 
evidenced in Sam. Sam loves to talk about himself, his jobs » 
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and his experiences. He is very funny and can command and 
hold attention while telling about his escapades. He uses a 
great deal of slang, poor English, and rough talk. When his 
brother is at home he keeps out of sight as much as possible. 
His brother has developed some tolerance but his disapproval 
is still quite evident and he makes no attempt to be friendly 
with Sam. 

This picture paints Sam as a rather bad actor as I reread 
it. I must add a few other facts about him. He is one of the 
most generous boys I have ever known. He will work all day 
delivering and come home with a box of candy for his sister 
that may have taken all his earnings. He shows marked abil- 
ity along business lines, will talk things over, and drive the 
best possible bargain. Then he will stick to his bargain and 
shows responsibility where his jobs are concerned. At one 
time he had a paper route with several boys under him, was 
clerking in a store after school and several evenings helping 
in a pool room. 

At times he shows an interest in his personal appearance, 
will have his clothes cleaned and pressed and go out to a party 
with his sister and her friends. “Lately his interest has been 
so absorbed in making money he has not had time for girls. 
He is a really very likeable boy. He has ability but he did 
not use it in school until graduation became questionable. 
Then he seriously considered his poor record, made up his 
mind what he wanted to do and made a good record his last 
year. This was after the older brother had left home and 
counseling with parents and Sam was showing its effect. Oc- 
casionally he thinks he might like to go to college but then 
decided business school will suit him best. 

He has shown unusual care, no signs of recklessness, when 
he is allowed to drive the family car. 

Sam is an example of a “rejected child.” It would have 
been possible to use the brother William as an example of 
an accepted child in this study. 


Case No. 2—Accertep CHILD 


1. Family does many things as a unit—church, movies, 
Saturday excursions to neighboring city, music, reading Bible 
on Sunday evening before younger children go to bed. 

2. Father and mother always cooperate with school. Are 
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interested in each child’s grade. Father always makes intelli- 
gent remarks on the blanks which parents send back to the 
school commenting on any satisfactory or unsatisfactory as- 
Pects of the pupil’s progress report. He usually writes that 
we” think thus or “we” are pleased that, etc., signifying that 
oth parents are concerned. The majority of such reports 
are written by mothers in the first person singular. 4 

3- Both father and mother attend parent teacher meetings 
regularly. Read parent magazines and similar periodicals. 

4: Each child is given recognition and his interests and 
friends are shared by the parents. 

5. Child herself considers her parents the best in the world. 
When asked whom she liked a great deal at home she an- 
Swered enthusiastically, “Oh I love mother and daddy be- 
Cause they’re so good to me.” 

h 6. Marion’s teachers point to her fine school adjustment, 
er emotional stability, her desire to help others, her straight- 
Orwardness, and interest in all she does. 


Case No. 2—ReyectTep CHILD 


I. Children in Eleanor’s grade were to ask their fathers 
Some questions or other and report to the class next day. 
“leanor remained after class to ask if she could have a ques- 
pe to ask her mother instead, as she couldn’t talk to her 
_ father since he didn’t like her to. y 
2. Eleanor had been referred to an oculist. Nothing done 
for month of September. Eleanor told teacher her father 
Wouldn’t get her glasses because it was just an idea to make 
Money. School nurse called at home. Mother explained dif- 
ficulties child and father had always had. Said she had given 
im one week more to get the glasses and then she would 
take Eleanor and charge the glasses to Mr. L. Explained her 
usband thought too much of this sort of thing was done in 
Schools today. He had made the same sort of “fuss” when 
leanor had her tonsils removed two years ago. Did not want 
school nurse to talk to Mr. L; afraid he might insult her. 
€anor came with glasses a week later, very worried about 
breaking them. 
3. In the Stanford-Binet test Eleanor was very confused. 
She could not control her attention but talked incoherently 
about anything that came into her mind. She had a pro- 
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nounced stutter which disappeared during the course of the 
examination. She said that her father used “dirty words” to 
her and slapped her all the time. She is afraid of him, espe- 
cially when he “licks” her. He didn’t hit John and Betty. He 
doesn’t like her. Knows no reason except that she has no 
curls any more as she used to when she was two years old. 
Was a pretty girl then but now she isn’t pretty any more, she 
says, so he doesn’t like her. 

4. A few days later Eleanor told teacher father had brought 
presents home for them but she couldn’t have hers. Mother 
explained later that when Eleanor hears father’s car drive 
in she goes upstairs to bed to avoid seeing him. This particu- 
lar time he called her downstairs to give her her present but 
not knowing what she was wanted for Eleanor called down 
that she was too tired. This sent the father off into a rage 
and he said she couldn’t have hers next morning when the 
other two children told her there was a present for her. The 
mother persuaded him to give it to her three days later. 

5. Eleanor said she would like to study tap dancing but 
her father won’t let her. She has picked up some simple steps 
by herself and dances to the radio when her father isn’t home. 

6. Mother says Mr. L often calls Eleanor a “liar” and tells 

` her that as far as he is concerned he wishes she were dead. 
Calls her “dumb” the way she acts. ` 

7. Eleanor cannot speak to her father without stuttering 
badly. This enrages the father. She does not stutter when 
talking to the mother or children. - 

Mother says that the child had been wanted by Mr. L 
although it always made him nervous when she cried. He 
would not allow her to cry. Eleanor stuttered as soon as she 
started talking. Her father thought she did this because she 
was “dumb.” Mr. L has taken more interest in all the chil- 
dren since the youngest girl, age 3, was born. Is kindest to 

, her during pregnancies, not beating her, takes her out to meals, 
does not lose his temper so much. Mother said there was a 
reason for father’s treatment but was reluctant to tell of it 
for several interviews because it was so “shameful.” Finally 
with considerable embarrassment she told of an early sex 
experience in which the father called Eleanor to their room 
one morning when Eleanor was four years old and when the 
mother was attending church. Finding Eleanor in the par- 
ents’ bed instead of dressed or in her own room the mother 
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questioned the child who told what the father had done. Mrs. 
L was very cool to her husband for a few weeks and when 
he pressed her for an explanation of her behavior she brought 
up the incident. He denied it entirely, and claimed that the 
child was lying. Ever since this incident the father has called 
Eleanor a “liar,” “dumb,” etc. Continually expresses his dis- 
like for her. There have been no further sexual experiences 
of ‘a anaes The incident is never mentioned by either Mr. or 
S. 


Aims of Study 


The aims of our study were first, to determine in what ways 
children from rejected homes differ from children from ac- 
cepted homes; and second, to discover to what extent these 
differences are related to factors in the marital relations of 
the parents or in the parents’ childhood. How it was proposed 
to disclose these facts can best be described by quoting from 
the original instructions sent out to the participants in the 
study. * 


The case study should cover the following phases: 


I Evidence that the child is accepted or rejected by either 
father or mother or both 
II General facts regarding the child 
I Description of child’s behavior 
Description of the child’s personality 
V Child’s attitudes and mental life 
VI Parents’ relations to one another 
VII Childhood background of parents 
what basis you have selected 
studying, that is, what is the 
ted and the other child ac- 


First of all I want to know on 
the two children whom you are 
evidence that one child is rejec 
cepted. 

Second, what are the genera 
facts, especially the composition 
ationships in the family? 

Third and fourth, I wan 
child as possible. The hypot 


] identifying and background 
of the family and general re- 


t as complete a description of the 
hesis on which this study is based 
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is that rejection of a child by its parents gives the child certain 
adjustment problems and the child in attempting to make 
his adjustments reacts with certain types of behavior. I want 
to discover if there is any behavior that is characteristic of 
the rejected child as distinguished from the accepted child. 
Can this rejected behavior be described so accurately that 
when this behavior is seen in a particular child it will be 
evidence pointing in the direction that the child is rejected? 
In order to test this I want as full and accurate a description 
of each child as possible. These facts will be obtained in the 
first place by close observation of the child and talking to 
him. Some of the facts must be obtained by talking to father 
or mother or both, or to other relatives too, perhaps, and by 
observing the child in the home. 

Fifth, I want to know about the child’s attitudes and his 
mental life. These facts can be obtained by securing excellent 
friendly rapport with the child so that he is willing to talk to 
you freely, openly, and frankly. Your skill in obtaining these 
facts depends on your ability to establish friendly contacts 
with people. 

Sixth, if a parent rejects a child there is good reason to 
believe that this parent himself has adjustment problems. I 
“the child is young his behavior may best be adjusted by first 
helping the parent to solve his difficulties. It is a fair assump- 
tion that sometimes the parents’ problems arise out of the 
marriage relationship. I want to find out to what extent this 
1s true and want as a sixth area to be investigated facts re- 
garding the relationship of father and mother to each other- 
These facts can only be obtained by frank conversations with 

both parents (separately). 

inally and seventh, the problems of the parent or parents 
probably go back to their own childhood. To help the parent 
reach some solution of his adjustments may involve helping 
him to appreciate the significance of his background in its 
relation to his present problems. So I would like to have you 
inquire into the conditions under which either or both parents 
grew up which may be reasonable explanations of their 
Present acceptance or rejection of the child being studied. 
This can only be done by encouraging either or both parents 
(separately) to talk to you at length about their childhood. 
Here you will need to use all your psychological insight in 
order to know what is significant out of all they tell you. 
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Behavior of Accepted and Rejected Children 


In order to determine how the rejected children differed 

from the accepted children in behavior, checklists of behavior 
items were assembled. It was decided that it was better for 
the purposes of this study to secure the data on uniform 
checklists so that the comparison of the accepted and 
rejected groups could be made quantitative and hence with 
precision. Checklists do not permit a description of all the 
little individual idiosyncrasies and variations in behavior, to 
be sure, and those who participated were invited to supple- 
ment the checklists with anecdotes and illustrations of the 
items checked on the lists. The original instructions were as 
follows: 
_ Originally I planned to have you write these case studies 
in expository form. But as I tried to plan my own treatment 
and comparison of the cases as they came in I found it desir- 
able to have you check only those items which you are sure 
of—that is those for which you have good reliable evidence. 
Don’t check items which you think may be so or ought to be 
so. I should say that only a few items on each list would be 
checked rather than many items. FOLTA 

In addition, I want you to amplify the checks by writing in 
detail what you can about the items checked. Give concrete 
instances, anecdotes, qualifying data, reservations, interpreta- 
tions (the latter sparingly). I do not want you to send merely 
the checklists but want, in addition, a report with a wealth 
of detail amplifying the checklists. The checklists serve their 
Purpose in part by providing you with suggestions for your 
Inquiry so that you will not overlook anything. 

Ninety-one items of those assembled for the behavior 
checklists would be generally characterized as “good” or so- 
cially acceptable items; whereas 92 were “bad” or socially 
unacceptable bits of behavior. It seemed that to put these 
items in one long list would present a task of checking which 
would be distasteful and fatiguing. Accordingly the 183 items 
were broken up into four lists, A, B, C, D, and so arranged 
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that ‘good” and “bad” items alternated. A supplementary 
list E consisted of 23 items pertaining to delinquency. 

It is proper to inquire how these items for the behavior 
checklists were assembled. The writer has for some years 
been building a “symptom” index of published case studies. 
That is, each case has been indexed under the four or five 
main symptoms which it illumines. The main headings in 
this index provided a basis for the negative or socially unac- 
ceptable items on the list. One may be sure then that the list 
contains the more important symptoms for which children are 
referred for clinical study. Positive items were written down 
by formulating the opposite of the various negative items in 
the lists. 

The number of checks made against each item for the 3! 
accepted children and for the 31 rejected children were 
counted and the difference between the two groups ascer- 
tained. If an item was checked more frequently for accepted 
children the difference was called “positive”; and vice versa 

+ if it was checked more frequently for rejected children it was 
“negative.” 

Table VIII presents the differences between the groups. A 
positive difference indicates that more accepted children dis- 
played that behavior than rejected children; and vice versa, 
a negative difference indicates that more rejected than ac- 
cepted children showed the behavior, 


TABLE VIII 


DIRECTION or DIFFERENCES IN SocraLLY ACCEPTABLE 
AND SOCIALLY UNACCEPTABLE Bewavior 


List A 
ate o — Total 
Socially acceptable behavior I 
Socially unacceptable behavior 7 3 z 35 
Total 20 8 To 6 
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List B 3 

Socially acceptable behavior 19, 2 A as 

Socially unacceptable behavior 2° 2 eS 2z 
Total 2I 4 20 45 
List C 

Socially acceptable behavior 22 0 Las 

Socially unacceptable behavior 2. S E 
‘Total. » 24 8 14 46 
List D 

Socially acceptable behavior 233 0 P RRENZS 

Socially unacceptable behavior Siva 13 hE 23) 
Total 28 3 15 46) 

Torax Lists 
Socially acceptable behavior 81 4 7 92 
Socially unacceptable behavior 12 18 61 ot 


Total Ck} See 68 183 


Applying the chi-square test to these plots and using Fish- 
er’s criterion the chances are far higher than 99 in 100 that 
accepted children show more socially acceptable behavior in 
each list than rejected children. Of course, this is not at all the 
same thing as saying that behavior which is socially disap- 
Proved is caused by parental rejection and our data by no 
Means prove this. It is presumably true, however, that pa- 
rental acceptance or rejection is a primary factor in a person’s 
life and hence in personality formation, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the figures presented do indicate causal rela- 
tionship to a considerabe degree. 

The following tabulation shows the items in which the dif- 
ferences were greatest, together with the size of the differ- 
ences, 
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TABLE IX 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE Frequency with WHICH 
CERTAIN BEHAVIOR Irems Were CHECKED FOR 
AccEPTED AND FOR REJECTED CHILDREN 


Differences Favoring Ac- 


14 
12 


I 


“m 


10 


Ne} 


cepted Children 


Loyal to family 

Good-natured 

Sleeps soundly 

Works well with others 

Keeps clothing neat and 
clean 

Courteous 

Does not get angry easily 

Lives up to promises 

Does not use profanity 

Causes no trouble to 
teacher 

Loyal to school 

Thoughtful of the needs 
of those about 

Meets another person 
straightforwardly 

Attentive in classroom 

Gets work done promptly 

Cheerful 

Takes care of own prop- 


erty 
. Keeps desk, books and be- 


eo 


longings neat 
Merry 
Is not easily led by others 
Good student in school 
Obedient ‘4 
Is not a sneak 4 
Perfects himself in som 
skills in music, art, ath- 
letics, etc. y 
Spends money wisely 


Differences Favoring Re- 


jected Children 


12 Lack of sustained applica- 


tion or concentration 
9 Attention-getting ` behav- 
ior 
8 Running away from home 
Smoking (when young) 
7 Bragging or boasting 
Classroom nuisance 
Troublesome in school 
6 Arithmetic disability 
Going with younger com- 
panions 
Talkative 
Extravagant with money 
Lying 
Truancy 
Left-handedness 
Jealousy of siblings 
Smoking 
4 Crushes with members of 
the same sex 
Inventive 
Shoplifting 
Sleep disturbances 
Dislike of teacher 
Daydreaming 
Lack of skill in sports 
Quarrelsome 
Stealing 
Pilfering 


wn 
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None of the previous studies of parental rejection has 
brought out the fact that accepted children show predom- 
inantly desirable social characteristics. By scanning the items 
in the first list one could characterize the accepted group as 
being socialized, co-operative, friendly, loyal, stable emotion- 
ally, and cheerful. They care for their own property and the 
Property of others. They are honest, straightforward, and de- 
pendable. We may infer that good citizens, good scholars, 
good husbands and wives, and good parents come from homes 
in which the children are wanted and accepted. 

The items showing the largest differences for the rejected 
group are totally different. These children lack stability; they 
are given to attention-getting behavior, and their behavior 
shows pronounced delinquent trends. They fail to establish 
desirable skills in school subjects or in sports. It is clear that 
the children coming from homes where they are not wanted 
and are rejected develop traits which are antisocial. 

Of course these results do not permit one to say whether 
any given child who shows pronounced social or antisocial 
characteristics is accepted or rejected by his parents. But it is 
fair to surmise that this is so and then to search for evidence 
which would tend to verify or disprove the hypothesis. Our 
evidence does justify us in saying that accepted children show 
extremely desirable social characteristics,—and rejected chil- 
dren show attention-getting, restless, antisocial, and delin- 
quent trends; and it is fair to suspect that children showing 
either of these two extreme types of behavior have been ac- 
cepted or rejected by either or both parents. 

If we inspect the tabulations of the checks against the items 
for the behavior schedules we discover that many more posi- 
tive than negative items were checked. This fact probably ac- 
counts in part for the fact that the positive differences run 
higher than the negative differences. This means nothing more 


than that most children conform rather closely to the group 
standard. Socially unacceptable behavior i8 a deviation from 
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the normal. A child can be described in most respects by ad- 
jectives indicating social conformity; and even the worst ad- 
justed pupils can be described in terms of relatively few nega- 
tive characteristics,—relatively few, even though Ackerson * 
found in one of his studies that negative characteristics tend 
to cluster in a child so that one of their clinic cases had over a 
hundred complaints or symptoms registered against him. 

The remarkable cleavage in behavior between the accepted 
and rejected groups raises the suspicion that some artifact is 
at work to make the difference. Is it possible that case work- 
ers were looking for and reported only the good characteristics 
of the accepted and the bad characteristics of the rejected? 
We have at hand no evidence to indicate the extent to which 
this is true, if at all. My own judgment is that such bias has 
crept into the data little if at all. Those who participated had 
been trained in making accurate observations. It is my belief 
that the facts would show nearly as wide a difference in be- 
havior between the two groups as our data indicate. Child- 
hood security in the home is a prime ingredient in the making 
of personality. Ks 


Personality of Accepted and Rejected Children 


The plans for the study called for comparing the accepted 
and rejected children on personality as well as behavior. This 
distinction is not a clear-cut one and overlapping is apparent 
as seen by examining the schedules used in making the two 
comparisons. In thinking of behavior it was the intention to 
compare the groups’ on overt, observable behavior as ex- 
pressed in action. In thinking of personality we had in mind 
some of the more generalized characteristics of behavior 
which do not always lend themselves to description in terms 
of specific incidents, but rather in the more generalized terms 
in which our language abounds. 


2 Ackerson, L., Children’s Behavior Problems, University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. 
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The method employed in the checklist of personality was to 
Present pairs of items—terms which describe contrasting per- 
sonality extremes. Samples of these contrasting terms are: 


aggressive submissive 
co-operative antagonistic 
pager apathetic 
riendly belligerent 
modest conceited 


f Such a checklist might be challenged in many ways quite 
Justly, One might ask whether a child at different times con- 
Sistently demonstrates aggressive or submissive behavior, or 
whether he shows one or another type of behavior in different 
Situations, or in response to different people. While it is recog- 
nized that these criticisms have considerable weight, yet it is 
usually possible to find items to characterize every individual 
in terms of his markedly deviating tendencies and his general 
life bearing. The directions state: 


? Place a check in one column or the other on each line to 
indicate the outstanding personality characteristics of the 
child being studied. Do not check any trait unless the child 
18 noticeably outstanding in that trait—so outstanding that 

e would be characterized by the term by someone who was 
describing him. In case neither term on a line seems to apply 
Place a check in the column at the right. 


It was our intention that perhaps only ten or so items 
Would be checked, the rest of the items fallingin the neutral 
column. Most of the participants, however, checked a large 
number of items either in one column or the other. 

The results show the same overwhelming tendency for the 
accepted child to have a wholesome personality and the re- 
jected child to have undesirable personality characteristics. 

The favorable personality items were placed in the left 
column and the unfavorable items in the right hand column. 
The checks for the 78 paired items were tabulated separately 
for the accepted and rejected groups and the difference was 


ry’ 
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called positive if it indicated a larger number of checks for the 
accepted group and negative if it showed a larger number for 
the rejected group. The results were as follows: 


TABLE X 


DIRECTION or DIFFERENCES For Positive AND NEGATIVE 
Personauity ITEMS 


Positive Negative 


Items Items 
Differences favoring accepted group 64 6 
Differences zero 5 7 
Differences favoring rejected group 9 . 65 
a7 


—— ee a eS 
E : a, > = $ 
An inspection of the nine items in which the tendency seems 
to be reversed for the positive items is interesting. These items 
are: 


aggressive 

desire to be with others 
uncommunicative 
curious 

bold 

talkative 

domineering 

extrovert 


hyperactive š 


For some of these the differences are so small that the fact 
that more of them were checked for the rejected children is 
probably a chance matter. But in the case of others, notably 
aggressive, domineering, extrovert, talkative, hyperactive, it 
seems true that they stand for characteristics which are not 
necessarily considered as marks of the more desirable form of 
personality, and they could, in fact, more easily have been 
placed in the other column. At any rate as it turned out they 
do characterize the! rejected group. 
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In like manner the following items in the negative or un- 
favorable column characterize the accepted group. 


Overconscientious 
self-conscious 
self-distrustful 
selfish 

shy 

taciturn 


Tn no case, however, were these differences large. 

One might readily challenge the results of this checklist on 
the ground that since all of the positive items were in one 
column and all of the negative items in another, there was a 

halo” effect * on the checking. There is justice in this criti- 

cism and it would have been better, without doubt, to have 
mixed the items. How far this halo effect has colored the re- 
Sults it is not possible to determine. 

From a consideration of the items showing the largest dif- 
ferences the following description of accepted and rejected 
children may be considered typical. 

In general it may be concluded that accepted children are 
€motionally stable, well socialized, calm, and deliberate, en- 
thusiastic and interested, and have personalities possessing 
admirable qualities. Rejected children, on the other hand, 
show much emotional instability, an excess of activity and 
Testlessness, are generally antagonistic toward society and its 
institutions, and show apathy and indifference. These data by 
no means prove that children who are emotionally unstable, 
who are hyperactive and restless, who show delinquent trends, 
or who are apathetic and indifferent toward school are re- 
jected, but still the possibility that this is the case is one to be 
explored. Likewise it cannot be affirmed that every child who 
is emotionally stable, who is well socialized, and who is enthu- 
Siastic and interested in what is going on about him has emo- 


“An Important Constant Error in Psychological 


4 Thorndike, E. L., 82, 1920. 


Rating,” Psychological Bulletin, 17: 8%, 
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"TABLE XI 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE Frequency wiru Wuicu CERTAIN 
Personatity [rems Were CHECKED FOR ACCEPTED 
AND FOR REJECTED CHILDREN 


Difference Difference 
in Favor of in Favor of 
Accepted Rejected 
Group Accepted Children x? Group Rejected Children x? 
Courteous 7.05 13 Emotionally unstable 12.0 
II Attentive 14.5 12 Distractible, inatten- 
Emotionally stable 11.8 tive 14.5 
10 Co-operative 7.8 10 Talkative 15 
Deliberate 4.5 9 Careless 78 
Calm 9.1 Restless 3-5 
9 Clean 5.0 Stubborn 5-2 
Polite o 8 Antagonistic 78 
Self-confident 6.4 Impulsive 47 
Happy 69 Indifferent toward 
Respectful 6.9 school 7:2 
Responsible 5.2 7 Lacks ambition 5.4 
8 Ambitious 5.4 Suggestible 2.5 
Untroubled 6.7 Tired 3-4 
Confident LI Irritable gi 
Self-respecting 3.1 
Popular 8.0 
Likes school 8.2 
Careful 8.9 


5 Chi-square has been computed for all items in the frequency lists using 
the formula which includes Yates’ correction for continuity 


2 
(24—be—X) N 
gets 2 
= — 
x ac + ab - bd - cd 
If x2 is above 6.6 the probability is less than .or that such a difference 
could have occurred by chance and the difference is taken as a real differ- 
ence in the statistical sense. If x? is between 3.8 and 6.6 one cannot say 
certainly that the two groups differ in the trait; and if x? is less than 3.8 
one is safe in concluding that the difference reported could have occurred 


as a chance variation. 
4 


| 
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tional security in his family group, but this again is a fair 
Presumption, though it must be subjected to further inquiry. 
f One notes here the same phenomenon which was present 
in the results of the behavior checklist—namely, that the posi- 
tive differences are larger than the negative differences. This 
is because more positive items were checked. In general, peo- 
ple tend to see personality in a favorable light, and it goes 
against the grain for them to place a check in the unfavorable 
column. 


Mental Life of Accepted and Rejected Children 


> The 31 pairs of accepted and rejected children were studied 
1n yet a third manner—as regards their mental attitudes. This 
turns out to be the most important and significant of the three 
kinds of data secured on the children. Behavior and personal- 
ty are the outward manifestations of the attempt to gain 
Security. They are the first step in the process of adjustment. 
But the crucible in which these adjustments are being worked 
out is in the inner mental life. 

The approach to the mental attitudes was a little different 
from the checklist method employed in studying behavior and 
Personality. Attitudes and phantasies are too varied and too 
little understood to be named and catalogued at the present 
time. All that I could hope to do was to indicate the areas 
which might be explored and to ask my informants to secure 
what evidence they could in these areas. 

My outline of these areas and the method I suggested for 
exploring them can best be understood by presenting Form V 
in full. 

FORM V 


MENTAL Arrirupes OF CHILD 


In addition to answering the following questions yes or no I 


should like to have you amplify your yes answers by extended 
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statements indicating what his friendships, resentments, de- 
votions, rebellions, fears, worries, guilt feelings, jealousies, 
etc., are. The facts concerning the “Mental Attitude” must be 
obtained from the child himself after you have won his friend- 
ship and confidence so that he is willing to confide in you his 
most secret feelings. Spend as much time as you can building 
up rapport with him by being willing to listen to him pa- 
tiently without criticism, but showing in what ways you ad- 
mire him and are fond of him. 


1. Is he frank, open, communicative? 
2. What are some of his friendships, attachments, or 
crushes? Does he indulge in hero worship? 3 

- Does he resent parental authority? school authority? 5 

Does he have special devotion to one or both parents! 

Is he rebellious? 

- Does he have pronounced jealousies? 

Does he face the future confidently? 

- Is he confused about any aspects of his life? ` 

: pia are some of his daydreams? his dreams during 

sleep: 

. Is he tolerant, fair, broadminded? y 

- What are some of his ambitions? wishes? educational, vo- 

cational, travel, possessions, friendships, etc.? 

12. Does he have any special fears or anxieties? 

13. Does he have any special feelings of guilt? shame? 

14. What are some of his ideas about sex? 

15. Does he evaluate self frankly, openly, realistically? 7 

16. Does he have any feelings that he is persecuted or is not 
fairly treated at school or at home? 

17. Does he have marked dislikes or disgusts? 

18. Does he have marked feelings of inferiority, inadequacy 
or insecurity? 

19. Does he indulge in self-pity? 

20. Does he have ideas of self-importance, grandeur, over- 
confidence? 

21. Does he have special prejudices or intolerance? 

22. Is he discontented? 

23. Is he discouraged? 

24. Is he conceited? Does he boast or brag? 

25. Is he markedly indifferent to school? to home? to punish- 
ment? to parents? 


FS por any 


me 
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26. Is he evasive? Are there topics on which he is unwilling to 
converse? 
27. What are some of his enthusiasms? 


These questions were intended to suggest areas of inquiry 
only and I expected that the case workers would write long 
and detailed reports of the material that came out in their 
interviews. The temptation to merely answer the question yes 
Or no was too great, however, and several did little more 
than add brief comments to their answers. Many never gained 
the depth of rapport or transference which would enable them 
to probe deeply into the child’s mental life. But each con- 
tributed something and the comments made by various con- 
tributors when put together make an interesting and sugges- 
tive composite picture, which, while it probably describes no 
One child, indicates the trends of thought and attitude that ac- 
Ceptance or rejection brings about. 

In presenting these data I shall not give the frequencies of 
yes and no and the differences in tabular form, as they 
would be quite misleading, but will refer to the size of the 
difference in the discussion when a definite trend seems to be 
indicated, 

I. Is he frank, open, communicative? For the accepted the 
answer yes was given 19 times and no 4; for the rejected yes 
14 and no 8. Probability of this happening by chance between 
-I and .2, x? = 1.2. One cannot say that there is a tendency, 
therefore, for the accepted to be more frank and open, for 
such a difference may easily be explained by chance. One 
Comment about an accepted child was, “Frank, but not open 
or communicative.” Two comments about rejected children 
noted, “Yes, communicative, but I would not say frank. I fear 
she was not honest with me.” Other comments about the re- 
jected are, “Yes (he is frank) if someone is friendly.” “John is 
Very communicative but not very frank. While he talks freely 
and with no restraint about his problems he does not face 
them squarely and honestly. Instead of opening his heart and 
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laying bare his problems and seeking aid in solving them, he 
does his best to persuade you that he is a very admirable and 
interesting character. His ego will not permit him to bring his 
real problem into the open where it can be faced and solved 
but he tries to explain it away or cover it with imaginative 
experiences.” The accepted child, then, feeling secure, is open 
and frank, not only with these case workers but also with 
parents and teachers. The rejected child, ordinarily not com- 
municative with parents, teachers, and friends, actually wants 
someone to whom he can talk and before whom he can lay 
his problems. But he resists even a counselor because of his 
insecurity. Only when he feels emotionally secure with a coun- 
selor can he talk freely and frankly. 

2. What are some of his friendships, attachments, OT 
crushes? Does he indulge in hero worship? 

Accepted children, in general, are characterized as being 
very normal in their friendships and attachments. They are 
fond of both father and mother and identify themselves 
strongly with them. They have many friendships with chil- 
dren of their own age. 

Rejected children, on the other hand, tend to be less 
friendly in general and tend to develop limited narrow friend- 
ships or crushes. Sometimes they idolize grandfather, grand- 
mother, aunt or uncle, or teacher. There is a tendency to see 
the friendship of children younger than themselves or to de- 
velop crushes on movie stars, athletic heroes, or become inti- 
mate with those outside their social circle. These tendencies 
are, of course, not limited to the rejected, but are found with 
greater frequency among them. 

3. Does he resent parental authority? school authority? 

For the accepted the case workers say no for every case. 
For the rejected they say yes for 13 cases and no for 10. 
QE = 15-4 + . Probability of less than .o1 that this relation- 
ship occurred by chance.) There is a pronounced tendency 
for the rejected to resent authority more than the accepted. 
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In five cases it was indicated that the child resented parental 
authority but did not resent school authority. Evidently re- 
sentment of authority is specific and is related to the partic- 
ular relationships and stresses and strains that have been 
set up. 

4. Does he have special devotion to one or both parents? 

A tabulation of the answers to this question can have little 
meaning because in some cases it was interpreted with spe- 
cial emphasis on devotion to one parent as opposed to both 
parents and in other cases the emphasis was on devotion as 
contrasted with lack of devotion. In the case of the accepted 
children it was stated many times that they were fond of both 
with the parent of the opposite sex. There is also a slight 
tendency for the rejected to be devoted to neither parent al- 
though in several cases they were strongly identified with the 
Parent of the opposite sex when not rejected by that parent. 

5. Is he rebellious? 

The answer: yes twice for the accepted and no 21 times. 
For the rejected the answers were yes 12 times and no 12 
times. A definite tendency for the rejected to be more re- 
bellious than the accepted (x? = 7.7). 

6. Does he have pronounced jealousies? 

The answer: for the accepted yes 3 times and no 20 times; 
for the rejected yes 6 times and no 16 times. There is no group 
difference in the yes and no answers (x? = 0.7). The com- 
ments, too, did not indicate that the accepted and rejected dif- 
fered in their jealousies. 

7- Does he face the future confidently? 

Here for the accepted it was yes 19 times and no twice; for 
the rejected yes 10 times and no II. So it is plain that the ac- 
cepted face the future more confidently on the whole than 
the rejected (x? = 7-1). 

8. Is he confused about any aspects of his life? 

For the accepted group the answers are: yes 6, no 14. For 
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the rejected group the answers are yes 14, no 5. Rejected 
children tend to be more confused and bewildered than chil- 
dren who are secure in their parents’ affections (x? = 5-8)- 

One significant comment, “Is so busy with school, football, 
and good times with parents, that he has no time for worries, 
shows that these “accepted” children live so wholesomely 
and securely that there is no cause for being puzzled or con- 
fused. ; 

One case worker listed the following as areas of confusion 
for a rejected child: “friendship, sex, religion, true affection. 
Another commented, “He refused to believe that his foster 
parents were not his own parents—does not want to gO back 
to live with his real parents.” Still another commented, “Dis- 
likes changing schools, worried about staying at present home 
—fears change.” Parental rejection throws a child into con- 
fusion and makes life a fearful and terrifying thing- e 

9. What are some of his daydreams? his dreams during 
sleep? 

Although it is difficult to generalize, certain trends that 
mark off differences between the two groups are discernible. 
In case after case it was stated that accepted children do not 
dream—either during the day or during sleep. One statement 
reads as follows: “With regard to daydreaming the child 
gives little evidence of lapsing into reverie, she finds suf- 
ficient interest and satisfaction in her everyday life. She sel- 
dom dreams, has no recurring dreams, and was unable to 
recall any dreams.” Another quoted a child directly, “I go t© 
bed to'sleep. I have no time for dreams.” 

When the accepted children do dream they report on the 
whole happy dreams which represent wishes. Of one girl who 
strongly identifies herself with her parents, her father in par- 
ticular, it is said, “In her imagination Marion pictures herself 
ultimately as possessed of a ‘nice husband’ and some ‘children 
that are nice, too.’” Another wrote, “Always planning a home 
and family. No account of outstanding dreams.” One dream 
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that was reported is stated as follows, “She dreams that she is 
a guest at a lovely mansion in the east near the ocean and 
that she has lovely clothes. Six of her boy and girl friends are 
with her and usually a chaperon.” 

The rejected children more frequently have terrifying , 
dreams, or they have dreams in which they occupy prominent 
Positions: in which they receive adulation and attention. 

5 The following two comments represent the first sort. 

Eleanor dreamed that she was coming to see me and find 
my house but her father wouldn’t let her and grabbed her by 
the hair and slapped her.” “Has talked in sleep expressing a 
fear of being returned to grandma’s where she will have to go 
to a ‘tacky’ country school.” 

The other sort of dreams are evidenced by such com- 
ments as, “Daydreams about when she will be popular and 
admired.” “Dreams of being a big business man and making 
lots of money.” “Dreams of perfecting improvements in avia- 
tion.” “Dreams he is a literary success.” à 

T0. Is he tolerant, fair, broadminded? , 

No significant differences showed up in response to this 
question. 

II. What are some of his ambitions? wishes? educational, 
vocational, travel, possessions, friendships, etc. 

The wishes and ambitions of the two groups were largely 
Similar but there are discernible differences. The writer is re- 
minded of Washburne’s study of wishes ° in which he points 
Out the differences between the wishes of good and poorly ad- 
justed adolescents. The differences in the wishes of our ac- 
cepted and rejected groups are similar in character to those 
found by Washburne. One comment illustrates one possible 
8eneral difference between the accepted and the rejected. “In 
Order to draw wishes from this very contented child, it was 


®Washburne, J. N., “The Impulsions of Adolescents as Revealed by 
Their Written Wishes,” Journal of Juvenile Research, 16: 193-213, July 


1932. 
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almost necessary to suggest situations, asking what she’d like 
to do, be, etc. This is almost a case of dictating the answers, 
therefore rendering the results void insofar as spontaneous 
replies are concerned. On this point there is very definite con- 
trast to her sister Lenore who is filled with wishes and dreams 
in an effort to compensate for her unsatisfying life.” 

After tabulating the comments made on the two groups it 
would seem that in general the accepted group are more posi- 
tive in their vocational choices and ambitions, have a desire 
to be successful in sports, wish to travel, look forward in 
many cases to going to college. The rejected children, on the 
other hand, have wishes that are more intense and show 
greater emotional needs. Such comments occurred as “get 
married,” “be admired,” “success, importance,” “have love 
affair.’ Vocations such as “dancer,” “leader of the under- 
world,” “forest ranger,” “cowboy,” “aviation engineer,” sug- 
gest the need for gaining attention. “To be father’s stenog- 
rapher,” “Hopes to be a nurse when she grows up. She 18 
very fond of an aunt who is a nurse and her uncle who is 4 
surgeon,” show the need that these children have for emo 
tional security and their tendency to identify themselves with 
someone who promises such security. “Leave school and g0 
to work to become self-supporting” and “Wishes to remain 
in school—fears another change” are two contradictory wishes 
both indicating the striving for security. 

12. Does he have any special fears or anxieties? 

The tabulations showed no differences in the number of 
children who are reported as having fears. It would seem 
quite the normal state of affairs for a child to have fears © 
the dark, being alone, animals, etc. One group of fears was 
shared by several of the rejected children which did not ap- 
pear at all in the accepted children. The following are illus- 
trations: “Has a special fear of change. When her grand- 
parents decided to take her to Florida with them for the 
winter she wept bitter tears at leaving Billie and her aunt, and 
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at leaving her friends.” “Fear of being taken away from fos- 
terparents.” “Fears in regard to remaining in present school 
and home.” “Fear of being sent away from fosterhome and 
back to own parents.” 

13. Does he have any special feelings of guilt? shame? 

Again the tabulations do not show a pronounced difference 
between the groups. Both groups are singularly free from 
guilt or shame. 

14. What are some of his ideas about sex? 

Apparently there is no difference between the two groups 
in their thinking and attitude toward sex. Attitudes toward 
sex seems determined in each case either by the parents’ early 
instruction, or by the chance experiences with sex which the 
children might have had. To be sure, the informants evidently 
did not inquire very penetratingly into ideas toward sex and 
the children were reticent. My impression from a perusal of 
the papers is that rejection has not materially modified a 
child’s attitude toward sex—these attitudes are formed by the 
Particular experiences of a sexual nature. 

15. Does he evaluate himself frankly, openly, realistically? 

Here again there is a pronounced difference between the 
groups. For the accepted the answers are: yes 18, no 3; for the 
rejected: yes 10, no 10 (x? = 4-5)- The accepted see them- 
selves much more realistically because, being secure, they can 
afford to appraise their weaknesses as well as their strengths 
in an objective light. The rejected, on the other hand, because 
of their insecurity, do not dare face themselves as they are, 
but are rather inclined to rationalize by boasting. The fol- 
lowing two comments by the same person on the two cases 
which he submitted illustrate the difference very clearly. “I 
can’t run fast because I’m too fat. Thad (a fellow pupil) can 
. . >. 
jump higher than I. When we have mid-terms, I don’t get 
excited; I try just the same as in weekly tests. I can draw 
Teal things but I can’t make things up,” and “He does not 
realize that he is not a worker, that his failure to be promoted 
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was due to his lack of concentration, to his inability to face 
an unpleasant situation. He is carried away by his ability to 
talk and argue and by his power to use information gained 
from older people.” 

16. Does he have feelings that he is persecuted or is not 
fairly treated at school or at home? 

The answers are for the accepted yes 0, no 23; and for the 
rejected yes 17, no 6. This is one of the most clear-cut dif- 
ferences in the whole study. (x? = 23.8. The probability is 
far less than .o1 that this is a chance difference.) Rejected 
children feel persecuted to a much greater extent than ac- 
cepted children. The tendency toward projection is undoubt- 
edly associated with the child’s earliest reactions to his aware- 
ness of rejection. 

The comments on the rejected children show their difficul- 
ties. “Reported to teacher and again at home that boys took 
his cap.” “He feels that he is not treated fairly. He resents the 
way his mother has neglected him.” “Brother Patsy hits me 
every time he comes near, and Vincenzo is mean.” “Feels that 
lady where she works has a grudge against her.” “This is 
one of his greatest troubles. Complains that he is compared 
with Gerald (unfavorably). Thinks of ‘Jerry’ as a sissy.” 

17. Does he have marked dislikes or disgusts? 

Here the differences are not great. The accepted have 
slightly fewer dislikes. Accepted: yes 9, no 15. Rejected: yes 
TS ;RUORTO: (x? = 1.0.) One cannot say from the data that 4 
real difference exists between the two groups. More com- 
ments by the accepted relate to a disgust of dirt and untidi- 
ness than of anything else. There is perhaps a slight tendency 
for the rejected to feel a dislike toward people and relation- 
ships between people than toward anything else. 

I8. Does he have marked feelings of inferiority, inade- 
quacy, or insecurity? 

Here the difference is very pronounced. For the accepted 
the answers are: yes 18, no 5; and for the rejected: yes 7, 2° 
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17 (x? = 9.5). Some of the comments are: “Eleanor feels she 
is ‘dumb’ and ‘bad, and no longer pretty, although she is 
really a beautiful child. She feels the lack of affection from her 
father. ‘In the morning when he goes out he kisses Mother 
and Charles and Bernice good-by but he never kisses me and 
I say to myself “good-by, dumb nut!” “May Jane has cer- 
tainly felt inadequate and insecure. Her father’s criticism has 
left her with a feeling of inferiority. She is pathetically re- 
sponsive to a little praise.” “Yes (in answer to the question) 
—underneath his bravado—quite seriously so two years ago 
when he was much smaller and also lacking in physical 
maturity.” “It would seem that a feeling of inferiority and 
insecurity is back of her boldness.” “Yes, inferiority—overly 
tall for age—feels conspicuous.” One does not know what in 
the way of identification, aggression, and counter rejection 
lies back of the following comment: “Feeling that she is not 
pretty and would be much better looking if she had a fair 
complexion and curly hair instead of dark complexion and 
straight hair like an Indian.” 

19. Does he indulge in self-pity? 

The answers are: yes I, no 22, for the accepted; and yes 9, 
no 14 for the rejected. Clearly there is a tendency here for the 
rejected to indulge in self-pity (x? = 6.3)- 

20. Does he have ideas of self-importance, grandeur, of 
overconfidence? 

Differences on this question are not apparent. The answers 
are: yes 3 and no 18 for the accepted; and yes 7 and no 16 
for the rejected (x? = 0.8). 

21. Does he have special prejudices or intolerance? 

The differences here, too, are not significantly unlike. For 
the accepted the answers are: yes 3, nO 17; and for the re- 
jected: yes 7, no 15 (x? = 0.8). 

22. Is he discontented? r 

Here the differences showed up more prominently 
(x? = 5.2). Yes 3, no 21 for the accepted; and yes 10, no IT 


i 
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for the rejected. Some of the comments for the rejected are: 
“Seems to have a grudge against the world at times.” “Wants 
to leave school.” 

23. Is he discouraged? 

Answers for the accepted: yes 2, no 18; for the rejected: 
yes 10, no 13. Rejected children are more easily and per- 
sistently discouraged than accepted children (x? = 4.4). Two 
comments on the rejected children are: “Is baffled by his 
poor ability in school, tries to gain recognition in antisocial 
ways.” “Feels that she doesn’t have equal opportunities or 
background.” 

24. Is he conceited? Does he brag or boast? 

The differences here are not pronounced: 1 for the ac- 
cepted, 19 for the rejected; 6 for the accepted and 18 for the 
rejected (x? = 1.9). Two comments for the rejected children 
are worth including: “The observation of the boy while stay- 
ing at a boarding home for children showed him to be con- 
ceited, boastful, and a braggart before the other children and 
the house mother. He bragged about stealing the saxophone, 
boasted of what he was going to do, and was conceited when 
others suggested that it was not a wise thing to do.” “She is 
somewhat conceited. Has a tendency to brag to cover up in- 
security.” 


| 25. Is he markedly indifferent to school? to home? to pun- 
ishment? to parents? 

With respect to indifference also the differences are not 
great (x? = 2.2). For the accepted: yes 2, no 17; for the re- 
jected: yes 8, no 15. 


i 26. Is he evasive? Are there topics on which he is unwill- 
ing to converse? 

Here again there is no certainty that a difference exists. 
For the accepted answers are: yes 6, no 15. For the rejected: 
yes 13, no Io 62 = 2.5). 

Some of the comments about the rejected were: “Was eva- 
sive or untruthful about many things which she did not want 
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me to know.” “She rattles on but she is sharp, too, about 
giving away too much.” “Says little about home except for 
Patsy’s misdeeds.” “Does not like to talk about own parents 
or early life.” 

27. What are some of his enthusiasms? 

Here no differences appear. A tabulation of the “enthu- 
siasms” mentioned, for both groups, gives a total of 94 for the 
accepted group and 81 for the rejected group, a difference that 
has no special significance, in all probability. Neither does 
there appear to be a difference between the groups in the 
character of these enthusiasms. Both groups are interested in 
sports, movies, radio, camping, reading, music, and art, etc. 
indicating that after all they have grown up in a normal 
American culture. * 


These findings can be summarized by saying that there is 
a tendency for accepted children to be more friendly, to re- 
sent authority less, to be less rebellious, to face the future 
more confidently, to be less confused, to have happy dreams 
more frequently, to have more normal wishes, to evaluate self 
more realistically, to have fewer feelings of being persecuted, 
to have less feeling of being insecure or inferior, to indulge 
in less self-pity, to be less discontented, and to be less dis- 
couraged than rejected children. 

Precisely the opposite trends coul 
rejected children. 

No significant differences seemed to be discernible in such 
things as jealousies, devotion to parents, tolerance, fears, 
guilt or shame, ideas with regard to sex, dislikes or disgusts, 
Self-confidence, prejudices, being conceited, indifferences, or 
enthusiasms. 


d be said to be true of 


It is the writer’s impression after reviewing the findings in 
the three sections of this study on behavior, personality, and 
mental attitudes that mental attitudes are the primary and 
Immediate outcomes of parental acceptance or rejection, and 
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that the behavior or personality is not wholly a direct 
response to the accepting or rejecting situation, but is also a re- 
sponse to the inner mental attitudes of the child. This state- 
ment goes quite contrary to the fundamental tenets of (Wat- 
sonian) behaviorism which made behavior a direct response 
to the situation and minimized the role of “central tenden- 
cies,” inner sets, and attitudes. The stimulus-response con- 
cept as it was originally formulated seems to be an over- 
simplified statement of the facts. There can be little doubt 
that the behavior of these rejected children was not only an 
attempt to adjust themselves to the rejecting situation, but 
also to their own ideas and conceptions of this situation. For 
instance, the child of whom it is reported that she “tells long 
tales of not having been fairly treated in the past. Accused 
me of such when I first disciplined her” is also reported in 
Form III (behavior) as showing “attention-getting behavior,” 
and “lack of sustained application or concentration.” Now 
these two kinds of behavior may be as much a response tO 


her own ideas of persecution as to the actual situation of re- 
jection. 


Marital Relationships of Parents of Accepted and 
Rejected Children 


_ This study further contemplated the possibility of search- 
ing into the causes of parental rejection. From the point of 
view of improving parent-child relationships it would be de- 
sirable to know what conditions or factors are responsible for , 
the parental rejection of a child. Two hypotheses have been 
adduced as possible causes: one concerns the marital rela- 
tionships of husband and wife, the other relates to the back- 
ground of the parents, 

In order to determine whether such differences actually do 
exist two checklists were prepared. One is called “Maladjust- 
ment between Husband and Wife.” This checklist was based 
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on an earlier study made by the writer in which he attempted 
to inventory the possible areas of conflict and friction in 
marital relations. This particular checklist is deficient in 
omitting to mention elements of harmony in marital rela- 
tions and hence does not permit the comparison of accepting 
and rejecting parents on items of marital harmony and dis- 
harmony. Another defect is the use of only one form for each 
child. The checklist might have been answered differently ac- 
cording to whether it is the mother or father (or both) who 
Tejects the child and it also makes some difference whether 
the child who is accepted or rejected is a boy or girl. The 
blank we used simply brings out the fact of disharmony with- 
Out specifying whether it particularly concerns the father or 
the mother. Because these refinements were not clearly sensed 
in planning the study, the results are not so diagnostic as 
they might have been. They merely show the amount and 
kind of marital disharmony. Furthermore those who par- 
ticipated in the case work in many cases were not able to 
establish contacts with the parents, and the results could 
be tabulated for only eight accepting and eight rejecting 
Pairs of parents. The differences are suggestive only. Eight 
of 121 items which were checked at all were checked more 
frequently for the accepting parents, 7 were checked with the 
same frequency for both groups of parents and all the others 
Were checked more frequently for the rejecting parents. From 
this it may be seen that marital disharmony is much more 
frequently found in homes where children are rejected than 
in homes where children are accepted. As usual the data do 
Not indicate that accepted children come from families where 
there is marital harmony and rejected children come from 
homes where there is marital disharmony but that is a rea- 
Sonable hypothesis meriting further investigation in any case. 

he opposite finding which our data do, not bring out, 
Namely, that parents who accept their children have favora- 
ble, stable, and happy marital relations, is undoubtedly true 
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and would be shown to be true just as surely had our check- 
list contained the appropriate items. Again this does not pen 
mit us to say that in a happy marriage the children are “ac- 
cepted” but there can be no doubt that this tendency exists. 
One can see from these findings how important are happy 
and stable marriages for the establishment of healthy person- 
alities in the growing generation. For the sake of the children 
marriage is not something to be embarked upon lightly and 
carelessly. 

Following are the items where the differences are largest 
between the accepting and rejecting parents, in all cases with 
more checks for the latter. 


Difference 


9 Indifference on part of either parent to children 
8 -Irritability on the part of either parent 
Self-pity on the part of either parent 
7 Husband believes wife his inferior in some way (so- 
cial standards, intelligence, culture, education, 
etc.) or vice-versa 
Conflict over discipline of children 
Lack of mutual courtesy and forbearance 
Quarreling 
Temper displays on part of either parent 
6 ifferences in age 
Wife neglects home 
usband fails to support family properly 
Drinking 
5 Differences in social level before marriage 
Husband fails to help with care and training of 
children 
Lack of plan or system in the arrangements for 
sharing money 
Clandestine sexual affairs ; 
Sexual jealousy from attention given by opposite 
sex 


It is not maintained or believed that this tabulation neces- 
sarily gives the more important elements of marital dishar- 
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mony in which the two groups differ. It is probable that these 
differences are relatively superficial because the more inti- 
mate familial relationships could not be noted by an outside 
observer or would be revealed only after a considerable pe- 
tiod of sympathetic interviewing. For instance, writers on sex 
tell us that sexual maladjustments underlie a considerable 
amount of marital disharmony.’ The persons who made the 
present case studies were not equipped to inquire deeply into 
sexual adjustments and if incompatibilities of that sort ex- 
isted they were not brought to light in this inquiry. Taking 
the findings at their face value one can generalize tentatively 
by saying that in families in which one or more children are 
rejected there is a supercharge of emotion expressing itself 
in quarreling, irritability, temper displays, and the like. There 
is also a lack of full recognition of one partner by the other 
and a lack of mutual courtesy and forbearance. Either hus- 
band or wife neglects the marital responsibilities and there 
is evidence of marital unfaithfulness. All of these, however, 
are symptoms,—symptoms of unmet personality needs and 
thwartings in the marriage relationship. One partner fails to 
give the other what he needs in the way of mothering or 
fathering, in praise, in affection, in recognition, in sexual satis- 
faction, and these emotional outbursts, neglects, and infideli- 
ties are merely symptoms of this unhealthy marital condi- 
tion. 

Our data do not tell us what these personality needs are 
which are not satisfied in the marriage relationship or how 
they originated. Presumably each partner brings these needs 


nological factors in marital happiness 
from adequate data. In his report Ter- 
man states (p. 376): “Our data do not confirm the view so often heard 
that the key to happiness in marriage is nearly always to be found in 
Sexual compatability. They indicate, instead, that the influence of the 
sexual factor is at most no greater than that of the combined personality 
and background factors, and that it is probably less.” 

Terman, L. M., Psychological Factors in Marital 
Hill Book Company, 1938. 


t 
Terman’s study on the psyc 
reaches conclusions on this point 


Happiness. McGraw- 
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with him to the marriage relationship in an unresolved form 
which has persisted from his own childhood. He brings also 
the enduring habits of reacting toward other people which 
were established between himself (or herself) and members 
of his own family group. These attitudes and needs, there- 
fore, come finally to expression among other ways in rejec- 
tion of children. This inquiry does not tell us more precisely 
how many needs or just what needs of the parents work 
themselves out in rejection of one or more children. 


Childhood Background of Parents of Accepted and 
Rejected Children 


Some light is thrown on the relation of the unsatisfied needs 
of parents which are expressed by rejecting their children by 
the final phase of this study, which dealt with the “Childhood 
Background of Parents,” In it another checklist was used con- 
sisting of 183 items relative to factors in childhood which 
might possibly help to account for the marital disharmony, if 
any, and the acceptance or rejection of the children. 

In this checklist there were two columns, one referring to 
the childhood background of the father and the other to the 
childhood background of the mother. 

These data are misleading because in setting up the ex- 
periment the analysis was only partially carried out. To trace 
back the childhood antecedents of the parents one ought not 
to ask merely: “Are they parents of a child who is rejected?” 
but rather: “Ts this a rejecting parent?” As previous data 
show, a rejected child might be rejected by only one parent. 
Inasmuch as father and mother were tabulated in the rejected 
group if they were parents of a rejected child whether or not 
they were Tejecting Parents the results are not as clearcut as 
they would have been if they had been tabulated separately 
as rejecting parents, 


Of the items in this checklist 44 have been classified as good 
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items and 139 as bad items. The sign of the difference ac- 
cording to whether it was greater for parents accepting their 
children (+) or parents rejecting their children (—) is shown 
in the following two tables. 


TABLE XII 
Factors IN FATHER’S CHILDHOOD 


Frequency with which factors in the father’s childhood occur more fre- 
quently for fathers in families which accept their children (+), for fathers 
in families which reject their children (—), or which are equally distributed 
between the two. 


+ Neutral — Total 


Good factors 30 10 4 44 
Bad factors 15 54 70 139 


45 64 74 183 


TABLE XIII 


Facrors IN Moruer’s CHILDHOOD 


Frequency with which factors in mother’s childhood occur more fre- 
quently for mothers in families which accept their children (+), for moth- 
ers in families which reject their children (—), or which are equally 


distributed between the two. 


+ Neutral — Total 


Good factors 35 6 3 44 
Bad factors 21 72 48 141 


ry close correspondence be- 
favorable for childhood (of 
ncy to accept their children. 


These relationships show a ve 
tween the conditions considered 
Parents) and the parents’ tende 

The items showing the largest differences between parents 
of children who are accepted and parents of children who are 
Tejected are shown in Tables XIV and XV. 
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TABLE XIV ` 


' 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH ITEMS 
IN Faruer’s Backcrounp Were CHECKED For FATHERS 
or AccEPTED AND For REJECTED CHILDREN 


Difference Difference 
in Favor of in Favor of 
Accepted ejected 


R . 
Group Children Accepted |Group Children Rejected 


7 Father supported fam-| 6 Educational opportu- 
ily well nities limited 
6 onsistent discipline 4 Mother’s favorite 
Mother intelligent Disharmony in home 
Nutrition good as a 3 Excessive punishment 


child or criticism J 
5 Father intelligent Meager home envi- 
Father kind ronment 
Home atmosphere Dominating mother 
friendly and cheerful 


Home located in good 
residential district 
Parents compatible 
4/ Father friendly 
K other good house- 
keeper 


Parents well adjusted 
va toward each other 
Successful in school 


Although these results are pitifully meager and the results 
can be considered only highly tentative they are evocative of 
many hints for further exploration. They are, too, reasonable 
results. One might say that 4 young person selecting a wife 
or husband could find no safer criterion to guide his choice 
than inquiry into the factors which are included in the above 
lists. For while the data as they stand are very inadequate 
they set up a provisional basis for supposing that children 
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TABLE XV 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE Frequency WITH WuicH ITEMS 
IN Morser’s Backcrounp Were CHECKED FOR MOTHERS 
or ÅCCEPTED AND FOR REJECTED CHILDREN 


Differences Differences 
in Favor of in Favor of 
Accepted Rejected 
Group Children Accepted Group Children Rejected 
D Home atmosphere 7 - Educational opportu- 
friendly and cheerful nities limited 
6 Father intelligent 5 Excessive punish- 
/ 5 Home located in good ment or criticism 
residential district Fear used as a meth- 
Mother well educated od of control by 
Parents compatible parents 
4 Consistent discipline 4 Meager home envi- 
s Ey sex instruction ronment 
and favorable atti- Mother irritable 
tudes toward sex 3 Backward in school 
J rather emotionally Bad companions 
stable Disliked work as a 
g Eather kind child (disliked 
“Good companions dur- helping in home) 
ing childhood Erratic enforcement 


of discipline 
Father austere 
Inconsistent training 


aaao relations with 
brother and sister 


p Home orderly and tidy isten 
, Nutrition good as a “Nagging” parents 
child Overprotected 


Parents very moral 
F Successful in school 


8towing up in homes of a certain character will later make 
accepting rather than rejecting parents. A 
To generalize: “good” fathers grew UP with a kindly, 1n- 
telligent, friendly, hardworking father and an intelligent, non- 
Ominating mother. Father and mother were compatible and 
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happy together and they were wise and consistent in their 
discipline. “Bad” fathers, on the other hand, were somewhat 
spoiled by dominating mothers in a poor home environment. 
The parents were poorly mated and quarreled and the dis- 
cipline of the children was harsh and inconsistent. The evi- 
dence further suggests that the mother is more important 
than the father in determining what kind of parent the boy 
will later be. 

“Good” mothers had intelligent, kind, stable fathers with 
scant indication that the personality of the father is more im- 
portant than that of the mother. The home atmosphere is 
friendly and cheerful as well as orderly and tidy. The parents 
are compatible and the discipline of the children is consistent. 
There is early sex instruction. “Good” mothers had good rela- 
tions with brothers and sisters as children. 4 

“Bad” mothers, on the other hand, had irritable mothers 
and austere fathers. There is friction and nagging in the home 
and the discipline is inconsistent, with excessive punishment 
and criticism. 

Both good fathers and good mothers when children tended 
to have better educational opportunities and live in a higher 
socio-economic level than bad fathers and bad mothers. 

These tentative generalizations, based on scanty data, must 
be entertained with great caution. Those whose participation 
made this study possible would be probably much surprised 
to see such important generalizations drawn from facts which 
they reported with much hesitation. But the pictures drawn 
are exceedingly suggestive and deserve a thorough treatment, 
and perhaps validation, in some future and more extensive 
investigation. 

The caution should be added that these conclusions which 
are generalizations from the comparisons of groups cannot 
be applied indiscriminately to individuals. It is our belief that 
insofar as these generalizations are sound they represent 4 
force or trend which operates in all marriage and family rela- 
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tions. With contributing factors present the results would al- 
most certainly follow from the conditions; but if balancing 
factors are present the outcomes may be at variance from 
those which one should expect from a study of the general 
trend. Exactly what one may expect in an individual case can 
be determined by considering all the forces at work. 


CHAPTER III 


A Study of Parental Dominance 
and Submission 


N Chapter I it was stated that two forms of parent-child 
I relations,—acceptance-rejection and dominance-submts- 
sion—seem to have special significance for child behavior 
and personality. This conclusion is in agreement with those 
reached earlier by Fliigel in his The Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Family and by Kenworthy in her work and writings. The 
study to be reported in the present chapter compares families 
in which there is strict and rigid control of children with 
families in which control of the children is lax. Broadly speak- 
ing the procedure employed is the same as in our earlier study 
of families in which a child is accepted or rejected. Pairs of 
case studies were made by former students of the writer now 
in the field, each pair comprising a child much dominated by 
his parents and a child who dominates his parents, but who 
are as alike as possible in other characteristics such as sex, 
age, intelligence, school grade, and socio-economic back- 
ground. Benefiting from the experience of the first study, the 
writer was able to avoid some of its errors and omissions an 
to improve the checklists, ` 

Letters were sent to 103 former students in child guidance 
and psychological counseling soliciting their co-operation 11 
studying as intensively as time and resources permitted one 
family situation in which a child is dominated by the parents 
and another situation in which the parents are submissive 
toward a child. 
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Forty-one persons who were invited to participate accepted 
and agreed to co-operate. Thirty studies were received, of 
which twenty-eight were complete and were used in the tabu- 
lations which are to follow in these pages. 

_When a worker agreed to participate in the study, detailed 
directions were sent to him. His first task was to select the 
two children. The following directions indicate how he was 
instructed to select the children to be studied. 


In order that the comparison between the child of dominating 
parents and the child of submissive parents be significant, it 
would be well if they could be paired so far as possible on a 
number of basic characteristics. While it is not essential it is 
extremely desirable that the two children shall be of the same 
es and as near like each other as possible in age, school grade, 
tittlligence, and social background. It is not necessary that 
KER be identical in these respects but only roughly equivalent, 
at is, within a year or two in age, grade, etc. 


Table XVI gives the distribution by age of the two groups. 


Evidence of Dominance and Submission of Parents of 
Children Included in Study 


cting the children whose 


The instructions with regard to sele 
eated 


foes are dominant or submissive toward them are rep 
ere as they were given to the investigators. 


Your first step will be to select the two cases which you 
Plan to study. One case should be that of a child whose par- 
ents dominate him. By dominating parents is meant those 
Who exercise a great deal of control over the child by being 
Very strict and authoritative with him, who punish the child 
Or threaten punishment, who are hard on the child and hold 

im to standards which are not suited to his age and develop- 
ae who criticize a child, who unnecessarily frighten the 
child, who plan extensively for him, or, in some cases, W20 
care for the child’s needs to an unusual degree and give mm 
Unnecessary toys or advantages Or special privileges. ild 

Y submissive parents is meant those who permit the chi 
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TABLE XVI 


DISTRIBUTION or Aces or Group or 28 CHILDREN OF 
Dominant Parents AND 28 CHILDREN OF 
SUBMISSIVE Parents 


Parents Parents 

Age Dominant Submissive 
17 2 2 

16 I 

15 4 2 

14 6 4 

13 4 6 

12 I 3 

II I I 

10 3 2 

9 2 2 

8 I 2 

7 I 

6 : i 2 
Total 28 28 

M 12.00 11.93 

o 3.12 3.06 

eee ese Se AE O of ee 


TABLE XVII 


DISTRIBUTION or DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THE AcEs oF CHILDREN oF DOMINANT 
AND oF SUBMISSIVE PARENTS 


(A + difference signifies that the dominated child is older 
than the dominant child) 


Difference Frequency 
JFZ 2 
+t 7 i 
+o 14 
ie 
28 
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a great deal of freedom, allow themselves to be dominated by 
the child and accede to the child’s demands and wishes, who 

. indulge the child and cannot refuse his requests or, on the 
other hand, who desert him or neglect the child, who do not 
give him proper training and leave him too much to his own 
resources. 3 

It is recognized that it will be the unusual case in which 

both parents are equally dominant or equally submissive. In- 
deed a combination frequently found is that in which one 
parent is very dominating and the other very submissive. You 
will make your selection of the case by the net effect on the 
child. Is the family pattern such that the child is under a 
great deal of strict and compulsive authority? It is quite pos- 
sible that this authority may emanate from either father or 
mother but its effect on the child is plain, On the other hand, 
it may be possible that neither parent exacts authority an 
both permit themselves to be dominated by the child. 


It is instructive, of course, to know exactly what kinds of 
cases were included in each of the two groups, as the results 
can only be interpreted in terms of the cases which were 
actually studied. The present study unlike the accepted- 
rejected study included a “Checklist of Items on Parents’ Be- 
havior and Attitude toward the Child” and this provides 
much more objective evidence of the exact kind of parent- 
child relationship than was available in the former study- 
Table XVIII indicates the items which describe the dominated 
child and the child who is given much freedom. 


Tt should be noted that the difference is larger in almost 
every case for the mother than for the father. Control and 
supervision of children devolves primarily on the mother- 
Mothers are especially likely to satisfy their needs for dom- 
inance or submission by controlling or letting themselves be 
dictated to by their children, while fathers satisfy similar 
needs in the majority of cases outside the family. ‘ 

„Children who are dominated are in general closely super- 
vised and restricted in their choices and activities. These pat- 
ents, particularly mothers, are ambitious for their childre? 

- 
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socially and intellectually and want them to do well in school. 
Sometimes these children are overprotected and shielded 
from harm. The only item for which the difference is greater 
for father is in seeing that the child is well nourished and 
Provided for, 

A closer analysis indicates that in 13 cases both father and 
mother are strict, repressive, and dominating; in 11 cases the 
mother is dominating while the father plays a somewhat pas- 
Sive role, while in only 4 is the father dominating with the 
mother playing a passive role. The typical pattern is a,smother 
with strong compulsive tendencies which show up in strict 
Supervision of the child, while the father plays a very passive 
role in the family. They fear the social contacts which their 
children may make and therefore exercise careful supervi- 
Sion over all choice of companions. In one case the restriction 
Seems to be based on a religious motive. In at least two cases 
the mother either had difficulty in bearing the child, or is in 
danger of losing him and hedges him about with unnecessary 
Testraints and protections. There are cases where either the 
Mother or the father is very ambitious for the child. There 
are several cases in which the mother demands love and 
affection from the child and uses her time and energy in 
Planning and supervising his every movement. In the few 
Cases in which the father is dominating he dominates the 
whole family and with strong sadistic tendencies cows both 
wife and child. 

It should be noted that although in some of the cases chosen 
Or parental dominance’ there is strong evidence of accom- 
Panying rejection; in others there is overprotection, and in still 
Others the child is warmly accepted. This is in harmony with 
the analysis in Chapter I in which it was indicated that 
dominance by the parents and acceptance-rejection are two 
independent attitudes. y 

To be included in the study as a child of submissive parents 

Oth parents would have to be submissive or neglectful. If 
à o 
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either parent dominates the child, the case would have to be 
classified in the dominant group. 

The tabulation of differences which are greatest for the 
submissive parents shows that these parents show their sub- 
missiveness by utter lack of control, giving in to the wishes of 
children, and by lack of proper supervision and discipline. In 
one kind of case the child may be neglected, in the other his 
wishes are gratified by giving him money, toys, or pleasures 
in excess of his needs. Here as with the dominant parents the 
differences, are larger for the mothers in every case (except 
one) in the tabulation. This may indicate that the mothers 
are more largely responsible for the failure to control the 
child, or it may be that the investigator simply secured more 
evidence concerning the attitudes of the mothers. A closer in- 
spection of the cases indicates that the former is true, in part 
at least. 

When the cases are studied separately it is found that both 
Hha: and mother contribute to the lack of control and super” 
vision in 19 of the cases, that the lack of supervision is attri- 
bùted principally to the mother in 8 of the cases and the re- 
sponsibility between the parents is not stated in one case. 10 
no case is the lack of supervision attributed principally to the 
father, In the case of the dominating parents there frequently 
were strong compulsive tendencies indicative of neuroticism- 
Submissiveness of many of the parents seemed to be re- 
lated to the fact that they were easy-going, did not cat® 
and were careless and lax. Sometimes parents, absorbed in 
social or professional pursuits, are simply not interested 19 
fee other cases, however, a positive need to me 
NET les ae wait on him and cater to his whims ine 

- in some cases one gets the impression 
the parents actually find some satisfaction in being bullied by 
their children, and being forced to submit to their whims- 5 
at least one case the parents have purposefully adopted 
plan of giving their children a large amount of freedom 48 * 
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Protest against their own strict upbringing. These indicate a 
few of the mechanisms at work which result in the common 
outcome of lack of control and supervision over the children. 

To make these differences more concrete two pairs of de- 
scriptions of the parent-child attitudes are given. In each case 
the description of the child who is dominated by his parents 
is followed by the description of the paired case where the 
child dominates. 


Case No. 1—Dominatinc MoTHER | 


This case came to my attention first for irregular attend- 
ance at school. I found the mother kept the child at home for 
little physical ailments. He was a regular patient fora local 
doctor who “carried the mother and child around in cotton 
batting” and encouraged frequent visits. 

Up through the first six grades W’s school progress was 
very irregular. For several years in succession he missed 
whole months at a time. The mother brought W to school and 
met him after school. She even brought him at noon so no 
ne would tease or molest him. Only last year the mother 
came and complained that a much smaller boy in a special 
class (low mentality) made W give him money by a threat 
that he would beat him up. When teacher pointed out the ab- 
Surdity of the charge, the mother became indignant, but 

nally withdrew and allowed W to come to school alone. 

Practically all of W’s time is dominated by the mother. He 
Seldom plays with or shares in games with neighborhood boys. 

€ goes downtown day in and day out with mother. The 
Mother has him help her in the garden, calls him in when 
Visitors come, goes with W and asks him to show the visitor 

is pets—a duck (he wanted it because Joe Penner had one), 
a small dog, and several rabbits. Mother gives the history of 
we all. W stands by and occasionally volunteers a few 

Ords, 

The father is disgusted. He formerly tried to make mother 
See that she wasn’t fair to W but now he says he gives up an 
allows the mother to dominate the situation. The father loves 
to go out in the woods, fish, and hike. He comes home from 
Work and when the weather is favorable he takes his Amal 
family for drives through the country. On days off and week- 
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ends they pack a lunch and go to a neighboring state to en- 
joy the woods and hills. He tries to interest W in fishing and 
out-doors, but the mother always accompanies them to see 
that W doesn’t get hurt or go too far into the woods. 

From morning to night W is in the company of the mother 
or under her influence. She selects the clothes he is to wear 
for the day, knows his plans for the day, discusses his diet 
and personal habits, and decides what they shall do after 
school. 

The mother does not care for movies or reading so W sel- 
dom sees a picture and seldom reads in spare time although 
‘he does enjoy reading in school if encouraged. The mother 
does insist, though, that he take care of his pets. This he does 
conscientiously and well. 


Case No. 1—Susmissive PARENTS 


The parents married when quite young. The mother never 
took much interest in caring for children. The grandmother 
naturally took over the responsibility. When other children 
came the same condition persisted. The parents of the chil- 
dren felt they had a “right to a good time.” The mother spent 
a great deal of time in neighbors’ houses. If the children 
wanted anything they could not find her, so called on the 
grandmother to supply their needs. 

When the children started to attend school the grand- 
mother saw that they got off in time, packed their lunches 
“because mother had nothing in the house for lunch” that 
day. When they returned from school and were hungry they 
stopped in to see what grandmother had to eat. All the while 
the grandmother was conversing with her guest they climbed 
over the cupboard, cut cake, ate pie, and ignored the visitor 
while they loudly shouted some happening of the day or 
begged for some money for ice cream or for something con- 
nected with a hobby. In self-defense the grandmother took 
time out to grant the wish of the moment. If the mother hap- 
pened to be present she never chided them or corrected them. 

In their own home the mother and father are more strict. 
The mother doesn’t want them to dirty the house, for that 
makes more work for her. If canning had to be done it was “so 
much easier to bring it over because your kitchen is not so 
hot, or you have such nice large utensils, etc.” 
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The children won out when they wanted some particular 

toy or privilege. The parents granted it in order to have peace 
in the family or sent them over to ask grandmother for it. 
_ The parents spent many evenings away from home, came 
in at a late hour. The grandmother took care of the children 
while the parents danced, drank, and overstepped the bounds 
of propriety in various ways. 

The grandmother cared for them when ill, made costumes 
for plays, sewed school letters on sweaters, baked cakes for 
Picnics and rallies, mended, and prepared their meals more 
than half of the time. When anything was needed for a special 
occasion, the children seldom asked their mother to do it. 
They knew grandmother would do it at once because she 
thought so much about them and “could do it so much better 


and faster than mother.” 


Case No. 2—Dominatinc MOTHER 


In this home, the mother is the dominating character. It is 
common talk in this small community that Mrs. F is “dom- 
inating.” She dominates her husband completely, as indicated 
by town talk and outward appearances. The 22-year-old son 
is the “strong, silent” type, and seems to have escaped the 
domination to some extent. The daughter, Joan, the object of 
this case study, has felt the full brunt of the domination. Peo- 
ple say, “Poor Joan, she’s old enough to do as she pleases now, 
to go to the movies, to run around with the kids!” 

Frequently I have been with the Girl Scouts of which Joan 
is a member. It is always the same story. “My mother won’t 
let me go—to the movies—to stay ata girl friend’s house over 
night—to get a sundae after supper—to go to Silvan Lake 
camping, etc.” The girls defense is ironbound though, for 
she usually says, “I don’t want to go anyway” in such a con- 
vincing voice that it is almost believable. Joan is allowed to 
80 on picnics, early evening Scout meetings, and to swimming- 
class in the Y.M.C.A. pool if Mrs. F is absolutely sure that 
there are several older people to be present. i 

Mr. F is a very likeable man, and has the reputation of be- 
ing a jolly-good-fellow among the men in town. At home, he 
appears as a different man, tight-lipped, a bit grim, and usu- 
ally silent. He never interferes in any matter concerning Joan. 
He treats her very casually, almost as if she were not related 
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to him. Joan accepts this relationship with no apparent con- 
cern. At one time I heard the girls ask her to ask her father 
for money to which she replied quite unemotionally, “He 
never gives me money, and I never ask him for any.” i 

Joan helps with the housework at home and seems to enjoy 
it. She often speaks of helping with the canning, the ironing, 
the housecleaning. She can cook well..She loves to take care 
of babies and younger children. Since her mother will not 
allow her to stay later than 9 o’clock in the evening, Joan is 
not able to get many regular child-minding jobs. Mrs. F says, 
“Joan is a great help around the house. She is a good worker. 
I think a grown-up daughter ought to help her mother on 
Saturday.” 

Mrs. F is generous with Joan about clothes. Joan is well- 
dressed and everything she wears is suitable for a school girl. 
But Mrs. F picks out every single garment. Recently Joan 
asked whether she could have lipstick. Mrs. F took Joan to 4 
beauty specialist in a department store in Buffalo and had 
special advice on the exact shade of lipstick suitable for her- 
Joan is not allowed to wear lipstick to school. I have seen her 
on several occasions outside of school—never with lipstick. 
It is hard to say just when Mrs. F does permit Joan to use it: 

At church suppers Mrs. F is very “bossy,” but it must be 
said in fairness that she is not disliked. At these suppers, Joan 
is with the younger people, but does not seem a part of them. 
Often she sits by herself, with a sphinxlike expression on her 
face, as if defying anyone to know what she is thinking or 
feeling. Whenever her mother approaches her, this expression 
does not change. Apparently there is no fear nor affection, 
Just stolid acceptance of her fate. 


Case No. 2—Susmissive Parents 


Mrs. E is the youngest in a family of 14. She has eight sis- 
ters and five brothers. Mr. E is the youngest of three brothers. 
Both are great favorites in their families. Their only child, 
Mae, was born when both parents were well over 30. Mr. 
was out of work at the time and he did not succeed in getting 
any regular work until Mae was about 3 years old. The eight 
aunts on her mother’s side lavished gifts upon Mae. She was 
the youngest of many, many cousins, all of the other cousins 
being at least 21 years old when Mae was a baby. Both Mr. 
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and Mrs. E have had plenty of time, even though very little 
money, to devote to their daughter. They lavish affection on 
her and have never been known to scold her. On Christmas 
and birthdays, Mae has received great numbers of presents. 
For the last few years she has not hesitated to drop many 
hints of what she thinks she “needs” to her aunts, uncles and 
cousins, 

Mae says among her companions at the Girl Scouts, “I 
can do as I want. I can always get my way. I can make my 
mother do as I say.” 

Mrs. E is poorly dressed, goes constantly without new 
clothes. Mae has an abundance of clothes which she picks 
out herself. Occasionally she goes with her father right after 
his pay-day and spends a great deal of money on clothes and 
trifles. For a year or more she has been wearing ankle- 
length dresses because she says she wants to be grown-up. 
She seems quite heedless of her friends’ remarks about the 
style for length of skirts, and pays no attention to her moth- 
er’s feeble protests. 

Although her mother is in poor health with rheumatism, 

ae never does one bit of work at home. Mrs. E has never 
asked her to. Mae does not even care for her own room. On 
one occasion, when Mrs. E was especially crippled she asked 
Mae to get something for her upstairs. Mae replied, “Get it 
yourself,” and left the house slamming the door behind her. 

Many other incidents in the same vein as the last one 
have been reported to me by one of Mae’s cousins who is a 
colleague of mine in the Schools. This cousin, Mrs. W, 
who is a highly intelligent woman, deplores very much the 
situation in the E household, not so much because Mae is so 
spoiled and headstrong as because her aunt, Mrs. E has 
given up all her time, money, and even her health to an un- 
appreciative youngster. Mrs. W speaks frankly of Mae’s good 
qualities, her gayety, her talent in art, her good nature, and 
her ability to do good school work, but she is most bitter 
about the situation in the home. F 

he home is neatly but shabbily furnished. Both Mr. E 
and Mrs. E urge Mae to invite her friends to their home. 
Often a large crowd gathers on Friday or Saturday night 
and Mrs. E makes fudge or provides some refreshments. 
Either Mr. E or Mrs. E plays cards with the children and 
joins in the fun. They seem to enjoy these parties very much. 
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Usually Mae gets very excited and boisterous at these gather- 
ings. Sometimes her comrades try to calm her. Her parents 
never do—they seem to believe without any doubt that Mae 
is right. 


Aims of Study 


The present study had aims similar to those of the preced- 
ing study, namely, to determine how the children of dom- 
inating parents differ from those of submissive parents in be- 
havior, personality, and in their mental life and attitudes. In 
addition, as before, an inquiry was made of the adjustment 
between father and mother as married partners and of the 
childhood background of the parents. 

The general procedure is indicated in the following direc- 
tions sent out to the co-operating investigators. 


The filling out of these checklists should be the last step 1? 
your study of these two cases. You will study these cases as 
in your ordinary practice and as seems most convenient to 
you. Naturally you will secure much of the evidence by talk- 
ing to the child himself and by observing him in the class- 
room, on the playground, or wherever you have contacts wit 
him. I would also suggest that you might consult his teacher 
or teachers in order to learn from them what they can te 
you about him. I should imagine that it would be rather 1m- 
portant in each case to have a conference with the mother 
and preferably with both parents. I am sure your case Wi 
be more valuable if it is possible for you to make a visit to 
the home. If the child is a child in your own class or 1n yo 
own school, I would suggest that you plan to observe him an 
study him in as concentrated a fashion as possible over @ 
period of three or four weeks in order to learn everything 
that you can about him before you think of writing any ° 
the reports or filling in the checklists. I would suggest that 
you make notes as your observations accumulate. I woul 
not consider it good practice to study the checklists over 1? 
order to be on the lookout for various items included. The 
method that I would suggest would be to make your study 
without reference to the checklists. Then when it comes time 
to fill out the checklists you will fill out only those items which 
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have come to your attention. I feel reasonably sure that by 
following this method those items will be checked which are 
really outstanding in the behavior and personality of a child. 
Certainly one would not wish to sit down with a child and 
go over the checklists item by item checking off those items 
which the child admits as true of himself. To do this would 
defeat the purpose of the study. 

As you are aware, I have planned to use the results of the 
checklists in order to make a comparison between the two 
groups of children. On the other hand it adds measurably to 
the significance of the study if you can write at length the 
details, incidents, anecdotes, bits of conversation which am- 
plify and interpret the checks that you make. It is my sugges- 
tion that these notes and written reports that you make 
should be on fresh sheets of paper as I am certain that there 
is no room on the mimeographed checklists to write very fully 
about the child. It would be ideal if you could write some- 
thing to amplify and illustrate each check that you make on 
the checklists. 

In checking these lists please check only those items of 
which you are sure, that is, those for which you have good 
reliable evidence. Do not check items which you think may 
be so or probably are so. I should say that only a few items 
on each list should be checked rather than many items. 


Behavior of Children with Dominating Parents and 
Children with Submissive Parents 


The directions which were sent to the investigators tell 
what was expected in studying differences in the behavior of 


the children. 


One of the main purposes of this study is to discover what 
differences there are in the behavior of children of dominat- 
ing and submissive parents. Form IV consists of an extensive 
checklist of possible behavior items. The hypothesis on which 
this study is based is that children of dominant parents have 
unique characteristics which, when we know them, will enable 
us to state that there is strong probability that the child 
having these characteristics comes from parents who are 
dominating or submissive toward him. Facts for this part of 
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the study may be obtained by observing the child personally 
or by talking to father, mother, or other relatives, or his 
teachers. 


Form IV is an improved form of the behavior checklist used 
in the previous study. The investigators were asked to check 
only those items (4 or 5 on a page) which actually charac- 
terize the child. 

Table XIX shows the differences which were greatest in 
favor of children with dominating parents and children with 
submissive parents. The first point to be noted is that many 
more items were checked for the children of dominating 
parents, so that the differences in their favor were larger. 

The results may be summarized by saying that children of 
dominating parents are better socialized and have more ac- 
ceptable behavior than children of submissive parents. They 
show the results of training in their behavior. They are more 
interested in and have a better attitude toward work at school. 
On the other hand, they tend to be more sensitive, self- 
conscious, submissive, shy, retiring, seclusive, and to have 
greater difficulty in self-expression than children who are given 
more freedom. Children of dominating parents conform more 
closely to the mores of the group in which they are reared. 

Children of submissive parents, on the other hand, are dis- 
obedient and irresponsible. In school they tend to be dis- 
orderly and classroom nuisances; they lack interest or capac- 
ity for sustained attention. They do not possess the regular, 
orderly habits of the well-supervised child and are more in- 
clined to be tardy and lazy. On the other hand, they are for- 
ward, and can express themselves effectively. They tend to 
defy authority, to be stubborn, and unmanageable. The dif- 
ferences in both cases are what might reasonably be expected 
to follow from the two extremes in degree of supervision. 

There is some correspondence between these results and 
the results of the accepted-rejected study. In broad outline the 
accepted children are more like the dominated childrens 
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whereas the rejected children are like the dominating chil- 
dren. But there are also differences between the two studies, 
Acceptance-rejection shows most clearly in social relation- 
ships of co-operation, friendliness and loyalty on the one hand 
or delinquency on the other. There is no evidence that sub- 
missiveness on the part of parents, per se, leads to delin- 


TABLE XIX 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE F REQUENCY WITH WuicH 
Certain Benavior Items WERE CHECKED FOR 
CHILDREN WITH DOMINATING PARENTS AND 


CHILDREN WITH Supmissive PARENTS 


Children with Submissive 
Parents 


Children with Dominating 
Parents 

Dif- 

ference 


Dif- 
ference 


7 disobedient 


II courteous 1 
irresponsible 


10 obedient 


keeps desk, books, and be- 
longings neat 
9 has interest in school 
modest—does not boast 
8 generous 
polite 
self-conscious 
does not talk back 
7 has good table manners 
regular in school attend- 
ance i 
reliable, responsible 
Sensitive 
does not smoke (when 
adolescent) 
keeps clothing neat and 
clean ap 
puts materials away where 


they belong 


6 has food fads 
can express self effectively 
5 lacks interest in school 
has poor table manners 
a classroom nuisance 
disorderly in school 
frequently tardy 
lazy 
selfish 
stubborn 
sulky 
defies authority 
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quency. Domination by parents leads to personal habits of 
orderliness, promptness, cleanliness, and reliability, while sub- 
missiveness by the parents leads to poor personal habits of 
carelessness and irresponsibility. Acceptance and rejection 
has something to do with emotional stability or instability- 
Dominance or submission by parents leads to submission, re- 
tiringness, and sensitivity as contrasted with aggressiveness 
and defiance of children. Dominant parents tend to have 
submissive children and vice-versa. 


Personality of Children with Dominating Parents and 
Children with Submissive Parents 


Form V was designed for securing data on the personalities 
of the dominated and dominating children. The directions de- 
scribe the method. 


The study also plans to compare the personalities of chil- 
dren whose parents are dominant with those whose parents 
are submissive. Form V is a checklist of contrasting traits; 
Checks are to be placed in any line against either the left-han 
or the right-hand trait or, if neither seems to characterize the 
child, a check may be placed in the column at the right. Most 
of the checks should be placed in the column at the right and 
only perhaps four or five will be placed adjacent to the traits 
in the two left-hand columns. 

These differences (in Table XX) tell practically the 
same story as that told by the behavior checklist. The dom- 
inated children have such acceptable traits as politeness, 
courtesy, honesty, loyalty, carefulness, dependability, while 
at the same time they are submissive and docile. The children 
of submissive parents on the other hand are aggressive, dis- 
obedient, stubborn, antagonistic, and careless; yet at the 
same time they are independent and self-confident. Children 
of dominating parents accept authority whereas children of 
submissive parents reject authority. 

The items in one column of the checklist include, in the 
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judgment of the author, socially desirable qualities; the 
other column lists the undesirable qualities. The large ma- 
jority of differences in the column of favorable qualities are 
in favor of the children of dominating parents, whereas the 
large majority of positive differences in the unfavorable 
column characterize the children of submissive parents. But 
there are some exceptions, however. For instance, indepen- 
dence and self-confidence are in the column of favored items, 


TABLE XX 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY wirs WHICH 
CERTAIN Personauity Irems Were CHECKED FOR 
CHILDREN WITH DOMINATING PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN WITH SUBMISSIVE PARENTS 


Dominating Parents Submissive Parents 
Dif- eDi 
ference x ference x’ 
14 Authorityacceptance 12.1 11 Aggressive 12.4 
Obedient 11.0 9g Authority rejection 12.1 
10 Submissive 12.4 Careless 4. 
Polite 4.2 Self-confident 6.5 
Docile 8.8 8 Disobedient 11.0 
Courteous 4.4 Talkative 1.4 
8 Attentive 2.3 Stubborn 7.2 
Troubled 1.2 Independent 1.5 
7 Honest o.1 7 Antagonistic 6.9 
Loyal O.I 
Dependable 8.9 
Careful 4.6 


but the differences are in favor of the children of submissive 
parents. Similarly withdrawing, timid, suggestible, and trou- 
bled are in the column of items held in disfavor, but for 
these the differences were larger for the children of dominat- 
ing parents. It seems clear that the advantages are neither 
for extreme supervision nor for extreme freedom for children. 
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Mental Life of Children with Dominating Parents and 
Children with Submissive Parents 


The investigators were asked to attempt an explanation 
of the mental life of each child, in order to learn about his 
attitudes, likes and dislikes, prejudices, feelings, phantasies, 
etc. The directions run: 


I also want to know as much as possible about the child’s own 
attitudes and interests. The scope of this part of the inquiry 
may be seen by referring to the questions on Form VI. These 
facts can be obtained by talking to the child himself. One can 
get these facts only when one has secured excellent rapport 
with the child and has his confidence to a marked degree. It 
will be all right to answer the questions on Form VI with yes 
and no but I should like more than that if it is possible for 
you to report more extensively on each item. I should like as 
much detail in the way of special incidents or anecdotes with 
regard to the child or things that he has said which indicate 
his point of view and attitudes. 


The same set of questions which were sent to the investi- 
gator in the accepted-rejected study were used in the present 
study. (These may be found on pages 82, 83.) Notwithstand- 
ing my repeated assurance that I did not want merely an 
answer of yes or no to the questions, the returns too often 
gave little additional information. To really secure deep 
rapport with the two children and learn of their inner mental 
life seemed to be the most difficult part of the study for the 
investigators. 

1. Is he frank, open, communicative? For the children of 
dominant parents the answer is yes 13 times and no 13 times; 
for the children of submissive parents yes 14, no 10 (x? = 0.1). 
The difference is negligible. It is surprising that there should 
not be a difference since the behavior and personality rec- 
ords show dominated children to be reserved while neglected 
children are talkative and communicative. It is unsafe to 
judge from the impressions of a few comments but one 
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may hazard the guess that dominated children are somewhat 
reserved at home but are frank and open to those whom they 
like outside of school. For instance, here are two comments 
about dominated children. “She does not openly rebel against 
anyone. She appears to be quite subdued and repressed until 
one gets acquainted with her. After I had won her confidence, 
she talked freely and often came to me for help. She seems 
to live in constant fear of punishment.” “Child is frank and 
open to teacher and his associates at school. Mother says she 
tries to talk to him but that he won’t tell her anything.” On 
the other hand it may be more difficult for a stranger to 
secure rapport with the child of submissive parents as evi- 
denced from the following comment. “It has been very hard 
to get close to this child, and I feel that the report is not 
complete because there has not been sufficient time to get 
complete confidence from the child. Seems wary about re- 
vealing her true feelings.” 

2. What are some of his friendships, attachments or crushes? 
Does he indulge in hero-worship? 

There are no yes-no answers to the first part of this ques- 
tion, so there can be no statistical measure of the difference. 
From a comparison of the comments, however, one gets the 
impression of a distinct difference. I should say that the 
dominated children have relatively fewer friends among 
children of their own age. They prefer the companionship of 
adults or older children and are devoted to members of their 
families. The children of submissive parents seem to be 
much more hungry for companionship. One gets the impres- 
sion that they make more normal, if perhaps violent, social 
relationships than the dominated children. Several comments 
stressed the fact that the children of submissive parents had 
crushes on movie stars or followed the movies intensively, 
perhaps indicating their need for personal allegiance of some 
kind. “Crazy over movie stars. Knows life history and inner 
life of scores of them.” One might generalize by saying that 
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the dominated children had identified themselves with mem- 
bers of their family whereas children of submissive parents 
sought identifications outside the family. This is only an 
impression, however. 

3- Does he resent parental authority? school authority? 

For the dominated the answer no was given 14 times and 
the answer yes not once. In addition, there were 6 who said 
yes for resentment of parental authority and 5 no for resent- 
ment of school authority. Eleven of the children of sub- 
missive parents, however, were said to resent authority 
whereas 13 were said not to. It is a common belief that 
dominated children resent authority and are generally re- 
bellious. This study does not bear this out. Only 6 of the 
dominated children resented parental authority, none of the 
dominated children resent authority in school. It is the chil- 
dren whose parents are lenient and submissive toward them 
who are rebellious and resentful of authority, 

4. Does he have special devotion to one or both parents? 

Here the answers are yes 14, no 9 for the children of 
dominant parents; yes 9, no 13 for the children of submissive 
parents (x? = 1.4). One must conclude that the differences 
here could have occurred by chance, However, the trend 
unreliably ascertained from the Present data, and therefore 
at best only a hypothesis, is for children to be devoted to 
parents who are strict with them rather than to lax and 
lenient Parents. The following comments, selected to be sure, 
illustrate the trend. 

(Dominant parents) 
tachments outside of hi 
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ents) “Special devotion doesn’t apply in this case. Is loyal 
but not demonstrative. Accepts what he cannot change.” “Is 
indifferent.” 

The evidence gives some slight but unconfirmed basis for 
saying that the parent who wishes his or her children to give 
him devotion should remember that devotion is given to the 
person who commands rather than to the one who submits. 

5. Is he rebellious? 

Children of dominant parents yes 4, no 21; children of 
submissive parents yes 11, no 12 (x? = 4.3). As we said be- 
fore, rebellion occurs more frequently with children who are 
not used to authority. 

6. Does he have pronounced jealousies? 

Children of dominant parents: yes 6, no, 18; children of 
submissive parents yes 7, no 16 (x = 0.0). 

There are no differences in this area. 

7. Does he face the future confidently? 

For the children of dominant parents the answers are: yes 
8, no 10. For the children of submissive parents the answers 
are: yes 17, no 6 (x? = 2.5). Here there seems to be an unre- 
liable trend for the children of submissive parents to face the 
future more confidently. On the basis of these data one must 
conclude that the appearance of a trend might have occurred 
merely by chance. It remains only an hypothesis that the child 
who has been more on his own has early learned to manage 
himself and this independence of thought and action has 
given him greater confidence. é 

Selected comments for the dominated children are, “No, 
he needs a great deal of help to secure more confidence in 
himself.” “No, not troubled about it. Just doesn’t think about 
it at all. Mother seems to take care of that.” “No, too de- 
pendent.” For the children of submissive parents selected 
comments are: “Yes, he can go where he pleases and expects 
to be a salesman.” “Yes—she feels that she is wholly capable 
of guiding her own destiny.” “Yes, she is going to Hollywood.” 
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“She wants to be a school teacher and seems quite sure that 
she can accomplish this ambition,” 

8. Is he confused about any aspects of his life? 

Children of dominant parents yes 15, no 3; children of sub- 
missive parents yes 10, no 9 (x? — 2.7). 

The difference which indicates that those who are domi- 
nated tend to be more confused and bewildered is unreliable. 
A comment about a dominated boy is, “James is so dependent 
upon his home that he is having a great deal of difficulty mak- 
ing a break from home. Now that he is in school he is con- 
fused and insecure.” 


9. What are some of his daydreams? his dreams during 
sleep? 

Dreams were reported for both groups, but in general they 
had no distinguishing features. They were largely concerned 
with attaining positions of fame or eminence. Could it have 
been a coincidence that dreams of death and suicide were 
reported three times for children of submissive parents? 
Nothing of this sort appeared in any of the dreams of the 
dominated group whose dreams were full of life and plans 
for attaining fame and prominence. In these few cases the 
dreams seemed to exactly reverse the characters of these 
two groups as they have been described to us. Children of 
submissive parents who in life are full of fight in phantasy 


dream of withdrawing; while children of dominant parents 


who in life submit, in phantasy strive for distinction. 

10. Is he tolerant, fair, broadminded? 

Dominated: yes 18 and no 4; chil 
ents: yes 13 and no to (x? = 2.3). 

There is an unconfirmed trend for the dominated group to 
be more tolerant, fair, and broadminded. This agrees with 
the tendency of the dominated to be more Passive and non- 
resistant. Two comments concerning the dominated illustrate 
this, “Just accepts things; fair, if put to test.” “Broadminded 
in the sense that he is oblivious to happenings about him.” 


dren of submissive par- 
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Of the children of submissive parents it is said, “Not always 
fair in dealing with others—too assertive.” “No, intolerant, 
unfair.” “No, inclined to be impatient of anyone whose ideas 
differ from hers.” In all of these excerpts from comments 
it must be remembered that they are selections to illustrate 
the trend and it is usually possible to find comments which 
are the reverse of the general trend. ` 

11. What are some of his ambitions? wishes? educational, 
vocational, travel, possession, friendships, etc. 

_ Ambitions and wishes of the two groups were similar and 
it was not possible to find clearcut differences. 

12. Does he have special fears or anxieties? 

The answers for the dominated are: yes 10, no 9; for the 
neglected: yes 7 and no 14 (x? = 0.9). There is no reliable 
difference between the two groups. . 

13. Does he have any special feelings of guilt? shame? 

For the dominated: yes 5, no 17; for the neglected: yes 
4, no 15 (x? = 0.0). There is no difference here. 

14. What are some of his ideas about sex? 

Since there are no statistics for this question one must 
rely on the impression given by the answers, and these are 
admittedly unreliable. I believe, however, that the groups 
show a fairly distinct difference. The dominant group as a 
whole are ignorant of sex, repress it, and find it distasteful. 
The children of submissive parents, On the other hand, are 
much less inhibited and more free in their liking and expres- 
sion. Of course there are exceptions. The following excerpts 
from comments illustrate the trend. 

Comments from the children of dominant parents, “Vague, 
but interested in terms and incidents when he encounters 
them in books.” “Not well developed.” “He doesn’t like girls. 
Thinks they are ‘pains in the neck.’ Other ideas on sex he 
would not freely discuss.” “J says she does not care for boys. 
Boys seem to like her and enjoy her friendship.” “Sam 
understood the facts of reproduction, but the thought of 
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intercourse was revolting to him and he vowed often he would 
never marry. He said he would like ‘to be a grandfather, 
but not a father. ” T 
Comments from the children of submissive parents, Is 
well informed. Is intelligent about sexual matters. Is sensi- 
tive, however, about her mother’s pregnant condition.” “A 
few times he has drawn automobiles, and on the back seat 


would be a couple kissing. I think this is the result of poorly 
chosen movies.” “Feels tha 


to ‘go round.” « 
truthfully and se 
“Natural for age. Mother seems to satisfy questions. Talks 
with daughter ope 
“Ts informed on a 


minating parents are: yes 10, 


Missive parents: yes 12, no 10 
(x? = 0.0). There is no differ i is i 


yes 13, no 10; for the childr 
no 9 (x? = 0.0). There is no difference, : 

18. Does he have marked feelings of inferiority, inadequacy 
or insecurity? 

The answers for the children of 
yes 12, no I1; for the children of 8 
no 17 (x? = 2.3). Here there is a ti 


dominating parents are: 
ubmissive parents: yes 6, 
rend which is not statisti- 
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cally reliable for the dominated to show feelings of inferiority. 

19. Does he indulge in self-pity? 

Answers for the children of dominating parents are: yes 
5, no 16; for the children of submissive parents: yes 8, no 12 
(x? = 0.6). There is no difference. 

20. Does he have ideas of self-importance, grandeur, over- 
confidence? 

The answers for the children of dominating parents are: 
yes 1, no 23; for the children of submissive parents: yes 9, 
No 12 (x? = 7.6). This is one of the most pronounced dif- 
ferences found in this part of the inquiry. The dominated tend 
to be much more humble and shy, the children of submissive 
parents have more feelings of self-importance. 

Comments for dominated child: “I have never noticed any 
Particular confidence in herself shown by Sheila. She is quite 
shy and retiring and must know you for a long time and be 
fond of you before she overcomes her shyness which she 
shows on other occasions.” 

Comment for children of submissive parents: “QOver- 
confident in her ability to earn a living without further 
Preparation although her parents are eager for her to get a 
good education.” “Yes, he believes he is a good speaker and 
class chairman.” “Seems to think herself capable of doing 
anything she chooses.” “Yes, feels she can accomplish almost 
anything.” 

21. Does he have special prejudices or intolerance? 

The answers for the children of dominating parents are: 
yes 2, no 14; for children of submissive parents: yes 7, no 12 
(x? = 1.6). The tendency here seems to be that the neg- 
lected are more intolerant but is not statistically reliable. 

22. Is he discontented? 

For the children of dominant parents there were: II yesses 
and 10 noes; for the children of submissive parents: 8 yesses 
and rr noes (x? = 91): There is no difference here. 
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23. Is he discouraged? 

The answers do not show reliable differences between the 
two groups in this area. 

24. Is he conceited? Does he boast or brag? J 

For the first question the answers are for children of domi- 
nating parents: yes 2, no 22; for children of submissive 
parents: yes 8, no 14 (x? = 3.8). For the second question— 
children of dominating parents: yes 1, no 23; children of 
submissive parents: yes 8, no 14 (x? = 5.7). Here the evi- 
dence clearly indicates that being conceited and boasting are 


characteristics of the neglected more often than of the domi- 
nated. 


Comments for the dominated, 
She is much too shy.” 

For the neglected such 
“Yes, her classmates accu 


“She does not brag or boast. 


comments as these are common, 


se her of bragging. This boasting 
is, of course, to get attention from them.” “She is conscious 


of her superior intelligence and background.” “Sometimes 
about her toys and trips with her aunt.” “Very boastful.” 
25. Is he markedly indifferent to school? 
Here the answers are for children of dominating parents: 
yes 3, no 19; for children of submissive parents: yes 6, no 17 
(x?=0.5). Is he markedly indifferent to punishment? For 


children of dominating parents: yes 1, no 21; for children of 
submissive parents: yes 6, no 17 (x? = 2.5). 


The difference js negligible here in both cases. 


26. Is he evasive? Are there topics on which he is unwilling 
to converse? 


For the dominated the answers are: yes 6, no 13; for the 


apeleiet: yes II, no 13 (x?=0.4), There is no difference 
ere, 


27. What are some of his enthusiasms? 

Both groups have a wide variety of enthusiasms, normal 
for boys and girls of their age. It was not possible to dis- 
tinguish between the enthusiasms of the two groups. 
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This inquiry brings out certain characteristic differences 
between children who are dominated by their parents and 
children who are given little supervision. The dominated 
children tend to be humble, shy. They feel slightly more in- 
ferior and less adequate. They tend to be somewhat confused 
and bewildered. They are, on the whole, more tolerant of 
others, fair, and broadminded. There are indications that 
they tend to be inhibited sexually. They identify themselves 
with and are devoted to members of the family. 

_Submissive parents who are afraid of their children and 
give them inadequate supervision have children who feel 
self-important and overconfident, who are conceited and 
boast, and who are rebellious and disrespectful of authority. 
The children are relatively more free sexually and tend to 
find friends and identify themselves with persons outside 
the family. 


Marital Relationships of Parents Who Dominate Their 
Children and Parents Who Are Submissive 
Toward Their Children 
nd comparing the children of domi- 
nant and submissive parents as to their behavior, personality 
and mental life, in the search for light on the cause of the 
Parental dominance or submission. The marriage relations 
and the childhood background of the parents were inquired 
into. Form VII is a checklist of maladjustment between hus- 

band and wife. The directions to the investigators state: 


I should also like to secure wh 


The study went beyo. 


at information I can with regard 
to the present adjustments of the parents in each of these 
cases, How are dominating parents adjusted to each other? 
ow are submissive parents ‘adjusted to each other? Can we 
arriage relations of parents who 


say that, on the whole, the m 
are dominating over their children are better than parents who 


are submissive toward their children? These facts can be 
EAN pants means of the checklist of maladjustment be- 
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tween husband and wife. Facts with regard to the marital ad- 
justments can be obtained by personal acquaintance an 

observation or by conversations with either or preferably both 
of the parents. It may be difficult to carry this part of the study 
through as thoroughly and completely as you wish. I recognize 
this and will be glad to have you enter on the checklist any 
facts that you have been able to discover in the course of this 
case study relating to the parents’ adjustments to each other. 


Data were secured from 24 of the investigators for Form 
VII concerning maladjustment between husband and wife. 
The differences, though not large, suggest that dominance and 
submission toward children on the part of parents is not re- 
lated so much to marital harmony as to the individual per- 
sonalities of the parents. 

The dominating parents were checked more frequently 
(a difference of 3 or 4) for conflict over household manage- 
ment, failure to share experiences, failure to be frank and 
sincere, and for temper displays, irritability, and’ fretting. 
But these are differences that could have occurred easily by 
chance. In some cases the husband controlled the family 
finances strictly and there were conflicts over household 
management. The evidence seems to be that conflicts of 
authority or ascendance are involved here rather than any 
deeper underlying unhappiness in the Marriage relationship. 

A closer inspection of individual cases revealed that in 
many instances one parent (usually the wife) held a dominant 
position in the family and lorded it over not only the child 
but her spouse, while the other parent (usually the husband) 
assumed the weak, yielding role. The following comments 
illustrate the relationship between parents in some of the 
dominant cases, 


“The mother dominates the whole home situation. She does 
the talking for all. The father has little to say. Once when the 
mother was not present he told a teacher that he had had a 
poor break in life. He was an engineer on a Long Island rail- 
road train. The train had a wreck and he, consequently, was 
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fired. The wreck was not his fault, he says. He is now janitor 
in the local Town Hall.” 


. “Mother—aggressive, dictatorial. Father—a pathetically 
inefficient personality, dominated by wife who corrects him 
even in company. Father feels resentful toward life, in gen- 
eral, for his lack of opportunity. Mother fairly well educated. 

other blames father for impatience with child. Father 
meekly acknowledges fault but deplores child’s lack of am- 


ition. 

. “Besides domineering over his children the father is very 
Impatient with his wife and will give her little opportunity to 
Participate in the conversation, and belittles the few remarks 
She is able to make, saying, ‘She doesn’t understand English 
like I do? He claims that he speaks German, French, English, 
and Italian, the two former having been learned when he was 
in prison in Germany during the World War. The father is 
very egotistical and boastful of his being ‘smarter’ and ‘more 
experienced’ than his wife.” 

“John’s father seemed to adopt a policy of non-interference 


etween mother and son. He allowed the mother to govern the 
child as she would and was rather passive 1n his attitude 


toward the situation.” 


While there are cases where both parents are strict with 
the children, in most of the cases one parent tends to be in 
the ascendance in the family and the other parent plays 
The ascendant parent usually seems 
Neurotic with a compulsive tendency to order the people 
and things about her. One gets the impression that not only 
is some need in the ascendant parent satisfied in this way, 
but that the passive parent also derives satisfaction at play- 
ing a submissive role and (if the Uae having his wife 
Play th a dominant mother over him. 

The AEREN parents were checked more fread than 
the dominant parents with as much as a difference of 3 oF 
for such items as home neglected, meals hastily prepare ; 
husband fails to help at home, carelessness (leaving Clothes 


a more passive role. 
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around), friends of one disliked by other, wife frigid, mi 
believes in equality with men, difference in education vi 
religion. These differences could have occurred by chanc 
and have suggestive value only. $ : 
A study of the separate cases leaves one with the TP 
sion that, in general, both parents are childish, and fai i F 
accept responsibility. The fault seems to lie more often wit 
the mother. In some cases it would seem to be a matter oon 
adequate personality. In other cases it appears that i 
parents in some way are using each other to satisfy wr 
need—spite, overdependence, demand for attention—an 
the child suffers accordingly from weakness of the parents 
and neglect. There are some cases where there is quarreling 
between the parents, or there is infidelity, but in others the 
Parents are emotionally dependent on each other. In acne 
cases the parents seem Narcissistic and in others are carrie 
away by the distractions of modern life. Following are a few 


comments which help to elaborate on the actual figures We 
obtained: 


“The father believes his f 


amily is superior. The mother 
complains that her husband i 


s always boasting of his family 
and the home life he had before marriage. The mother neglect 

her home. She has a great many neighbor friends who come in 
to gossip by the hour. I have often found the home in a deplor- 
able condition. The mother complains that her husband is 


works several evenings during 

the other evenings. The moth j 

eEG and she feels poorly dressed. She has no budgeting 
kan 


“Habitual scolding and nagging on both sides. Husband 
considers wife untidy in dress. She Says her husband is always 
immaculate—clothes always Pressed and clean, Wife says 
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husband is a ‘crank’ over cleanliness. He won’t pick up a cup 
without washing it and putting it away. She complains of his 
cr of profanity which is a source of great irritation to her. 

le says he cannot make a remark about the weather without 
using revolting language. Wife feels husband should make a 
ToT, living. One of husband’s complaints about wife is that 
Š e has had no consideration for his family—his mother, 

specially. The wife feels that she should take a stand fre- 
aatly with regard to the child and would, she says, were 

say the father’s insistence that he wants Martha to be 


«a 
lo te husband would like to have his wife stay home and 
chil after the family. Sometimes he has been left with the 
ildren and has just walked out on them leaving them alone. 
ey have a budget but it always goes wrong. The husband 
as agreed to his wife’s plans for the rearing of the children. 
© discipline is imposed by either. There is no system in the 
Seo everyone is late to meals and the hours of dressing 
nd retiring are irregular. The wife is very detached—never 
Upset or worried by anything. She is very slow in speech and 
action. Her husband often makes slurring remarks about her 
and she seems not to hear them.” 


This case seems to indicate a definite personality problem, 
Probably with a glandular basis. 


“ 
Both father and mother bla 
§teater control over the child. 
© nothing alone and that the other 
Fy A decisions to the other. 


ife feels husband capable of 
could ESING cereal idiosyncrasies. The husband is 
Overdependent on his wife for companionship with very 
Strong emotional attachment.” 

“There is a great deal of quarreling between husband and 
Wife. She married to please her father. After the marriage 
(rs. C learned that her husband had been married before. 


when she was young were muc 
Other men. ME C goes out with other women. Not long ago 
d was spending too much time at 
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another woman’s house so, by way of retaliation, she paid a 
long visit to another man. Mr. C does not bother to support 
the family adequately. Mrs. C works to buy clothes and things 
she wants. Mr. C would really prefer to stay at home more, 
but his wife likes to go places and see people. They quarrel 
almost all the time. Mr. C wants children, but Mrs. C does not. 
She wanted the first one, bat no more.” 


Childhood Background of Parents Who Dominate 
Their Children and Parents Who Are Sub- 
missive toward Their Children 


Form VIII asks for data on the childhood background of 
the parents. The statement sent to the investigators states the 
purpose and plan of this part of the inquiry as 


Finally, this study wishes to trace, so far as possible, the 
origin of the compulsion to be dominant or submissive into 
the childhood background of the parents. Form VIII is a 
checklist for entering facts with regard to the childhood back- 
ground of the father and mother. It may be difficult to carry 
through this part of the study, too, as thoroughly as you might 
wish. Do whatever you can, and I shall be glad to have you 
enter on the checklist whatever facts with regard to the child- 
hood background of either parent that you are able to discover. 


Sixteen of these forms were answered. The differences be- 
tween the two groups were small and unreliable. However; 
a study of the comments which supplement the form give a 
fairly consistent picture. The parents who dominated their 
children were in turn dominated by their parents. This seems 
to be particularly true of the mothers, who were thus domi- 
nated by the maternal grandmothers of our children. The 
following are very brief excerpts from the comments. 
“Mother—disliked mother, father was only one to under- 
stand her.” “Mother’s mother very busy.” “Very domi- 
nating parents.” “Mother had sheltered and rather secluded 
girlhood.” “Parents very domineering.” “Father spoiled by 
his mother who laid great stress on moral training. Mother 
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was dominated by her mother but her father intervened. 
Home always upset.” “Both parents were raised in rather 
strict old-fashioned homes.” “The mother’s grandparents 
with whom she lived were elderly people who were indifferent 
to) her. She was probably rather isolated from contemporary 
friends. The father’s family was closely knit and strictly 
brought up. Manners and deference to elders were insisted 
upon. The father seems to be repeating traditions and pos- 
oie reimposing restrictions under which he suffered as a 
joy.” 

On the other hand the submissive parents were said to 
have a distinctly different background. The comments rather 
Consistently testified to the extent to which they were indulged 
and given freedom in childhood. 

Brief excerpts follow: “The parents came from homes with 
few advantages and little opportunity for culture. The mother 
Was rather indulged. She and her father were particularly de- 
voted.” “The mother never even pretended to like or obey 
her mother but she greatly admired her father.” “Mother 
had dominant father.” “Mother’s mother had little spirit.” 
“Father’s father especially tolerant and easygoing, but his 
mother was more stern, religious, 4 disciplinarian.” “Mother's 
father very indulgent.” “Mother grew UP virtually untended. 
“Father had excessive devotion to mother but did not care for 
father.” 

It appears then in a rather 
Son adopts an attitude as a 


hazy and dim way, that a per- 
parent similar to the attitude 


held toward him by the parent of the same sex. A woman 
Seems to carry over a dominant or submissive attitude i Pi 
riage corresponding to her mother’s attitude toward her; 
likewise a man carries over the dominant or submissive atti- 
tud: i i r displayed. i 

Tf Mee nee ee trend, it is an interesting con- 
trast with the personalities shown as children. Poa 
earlier in the study it was shown that children of dominan 
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parents are relatively submissive, passive, and uncertain of 
themselves, yet when they become parents they tend to domi- 
nate their children as their parents did before them. The chil- 
dren of indulgent parents, on the other hand, are rebellious, 
independent, stubborn, aggressive, and authority rejecting— 
yet when they become parents they neglect or indulge their 
children as their parents did before them. 

This study is tantalizing because of what it does not show. 
I have already gone further, perhaps than is wise, in drawing 
even tentative generalizations from the data before me, and it 
is quite possible that some of these inferences, hunches, oF 
hypotheses may not be verified in the light of more adequate 
data. But it is quite obvious that the analysis must be car- 
ried further, and the sexes treated separately. Does it make a 
difference to the boy whether it is his father or mother who 
dominates him and what is the difference? Does it make a 
difference to the girl? What is the influence on the personality 
of a boy or a girl if the mother is strict, the father passive, 
or vice versa? The Oedipus situation in childhood is unde- 
niably making its-mark on the growing personality of the 
child according to the differences in the personalities of his 
parents. 

Then one would like to go further and know precisely what 
is the influence on personality for both boys and girls of dif- 
fering combinations of parental acceptance and rejection, and 
parental dominance and submission, the father illustrating 
one and the mother the other, 
binations. Certainly with the w 
will be alike, and in fathers and mothers every shade of per- 
sonality will be represented in various combinations and will 
exert an influence on the personalities of growing boys and 
girls. 

This is a book on the psychology of parent-child relations 
and not the ethics of parent-child relations. This book does 
not propose to take sides and set up standards of desirable 


and vice versa, in all com; 
orld as it is no two families 
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ae relations. But the findings of this study should 
aa a interest to every parent and educator and have 
he ae ications for education both in the home and school 
ie word of caution and interpretation seems necessary. 
a vid and teachers must not be beguiled into concluding 
ea os study authorizes them to be dominant and strict. At 
i a ance the characteristics of the dominated child seem to 
domin a and of the neglected, indulged child “bad.” The 
ije child is polite, courteous, obedient, honest, de- 
Sib e, careful,—all qualities much admired and sought 
The y parents. The dominated child is “good” in this sense. 
Meee and indulged child, on the other hand, is dis- 
ene lent, aggressive, rebellious, stubborn, careless, self-confi- 
ee. difficult child to manage—a “bad” child. But the 
i nn will note in addition that the dominated child 
iat: ed, self-conscious, submissive, shy, retiring, lacking 
dise cas. The neglected child, on the other hand, is in- 
atlas ent, resourceful, creative. Parents certainly want their 
ren to be obedient and polite, but are there not also 
&reater virtues in independence and initiative? One must re- 
Member that the dominated children tend to feel humble, 
Inferior, less adequate, somewhat confused, and bewildered. 
he neglected children, on the other hand, feel much more 
self-confident and certain of themselves. Probably some mid- 
dle ground between the two extremes of dominance and sub- - 
mission should be followed by parents and teachers. Children 
Tequire some supervision in order that they may take on the 


Mores of the culture. But this supervision should not be too 
d have considerable freedom to 


all-embracing. Children shoul I 
to learn to be independent and 


Experiment, to make choices, 
resourceful, for it should be remembered that only as one 


earns to be independent does he begin to feel sure of himself 


and confident. If parents g0 tO either extreme, their children 
will go to the same hem. The strictness of the 


extremes after t 
old-fashioned discipline may produce model boys and girls, 
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albeit somewhat uncertain of themselves. The modern pro- 
gressive school which insists on freedom may produce self- 
reliant and confident youngsters who may also be willful and 
disrespectful, and reject authority. There are values and dan- 
gers in both extreme positions and the wise parent and 
teacher will take a middle course. i 


CHAPTER IV 


Parent-Child Relationships as Revealed 
in Clinical Case Studies Reported 
in the Literature * 


A First thought it would seem as though clinical case 
material should provide excellent data on parent-child 
relationships. Child guidance and psychiatric clinics have 
Pioneered in the intensive study of personality and personal 
relationships. Their records are detailed and intimate, and 
every case is studied not superficially, but with the intention 
of peering underneath to the motivational factors involved. 
Actually, however, clinical case data are inadequate for the 
Scientific study of parent-child relationships because they do 
Not furnish the necessary controls. It is true that both par- 
ents and children can be described and classified, and trends 
can be shown. But one never knows the significance of the 
trends without the possibility of comparing them with what 
1s true in other groups. To be specific, it. was found on read- 


ing over 62 cases in which parental rejection seemed to be a 
d in 16 cases. It is not pos- 


factor that stealing was mentione Ir is 
sible to use this fact as the basis for a generalization unless 
We know either the proportion of cases of stealing in cases 
Where rejection is not a factor, oF that reliably more cases of 
Parental rejection than of nonrejection can be found in a 
large number of cases of stealing: Even if the needed compari- 
Sons were at hand it would still be dangerous to generalize 
Without knowing the contri the separate factors to 


the relationship that prevail : 


bution of 
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From among the same collection of case histories, 28 cases 
were classified as cases in which overprotection played a 
prominent part, but in none of the 28 cases was stealing men- 
tioned as a symptom. But even now we are unable to general- 
ize because we do not know whether these overprotected chil- 
dren constitute a random of selection of nonrejected children. 
Or on the other hand since both these groups of cases were 
selected because they showed either rejection or overprotec- 
tion, and not because of stealing it is not possible to infer that 
a randomly selected group of children whose symptom 18 
stealing would come from rejecting as against overprotecting 
homes in these same proportions. Actually there is no reason 
to suppose that all cases of stealing in the collection of cases 
read were included in the 62 and 28 cases mentioned. 

Another caution which must be added relates to the prepon- 
derance of cases of rejection over cases of overprotection. One 
would expect by the operation of chance that any symptom 
would have to occur more than twice as frequently, (62-28) 
in the cases of rejection as in the cases of overprotection. 

These comments apply to many studies in this field, par- 
ticularly to the study of Newell and the Smith College Stud- 
ies of overprotection and rejection. Newell in his first study * 
reports on 33 children diagnosed as cases of maternal rejec- 
tion by a psychiatrist and psychiatric social worker. In his 
second study? Newell reviewed 75 children who were re- 
jected and 82 control children selected by taking all the pupils 
in two classes in the third and fifth grades of an elementary 
school. There is no evidence that these control children were 
not rejected; in fact, Newell states that 5 of the control cases 


were definitely rejected by their mothers and in 6 other 
cases rejection was probable. 


1 Newell, H. W., “The Psychodynamics of Mate 
can Tournai of Orthopsychiatry, 4: 387-401, 1934. 
2 Newell, H. W., “A Further Study of Maternal Rejection,” ican 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 6: 576-589, 1936. PN aes A KRA 


rnal Rejection,” Ameri- 
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In the Smith College Studies of maternal rejection and 
Overprotection ° clinic cases were studied with some appre- 
ciation of the exigencies of experimental method. But since 
all the control cases were clinic cases it would be difficult to 
Prove that the children were really normally accepted even 
though they were rated as neither rejected nor overprotected. 

The following results of a perusal of certain cases in the 
Published literature are given only for their suggestive value. 
Ninety-eight cases in all were read. Sixty-two of these were 


TABLE XXI 


Numper or Times a SYMPTOM Was 
R TALLIED UNDER THE Four CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
EJECTED, OvERPROTECTED, DOMINANT, AND SUBMISSIVE 


Par- 
Over- | ents | Parents 
Re- pro- | Dom- Sub- 
Symptom jected | tected inant | missive | Total 
4 
Stealing aó o 6 4 26 
emper tantrums 8 7 2 6 23 
nuresis II 2 5 5 23 
1sobedient 10 2 5 4 21 
Tuancy II I 6 3 21 
Feeding problem 6 6 I 5 18 
Lying 12 o 4 2 18 
unaway 10 I 5 2 18 
Stubborn 5 5 2 3 15 
ries easily 4 3 3 3 13 
ailure in school 4 2 5 I 12 
aydreaming 5 I 2 3 5 
egativism 3 3 I 3 ze 
uarreling 5 o 4 I o 
Unhappy 5 o 5 o I 


8 Wi E., Foley, P» Lewenberg, M., Figge, M., 
cea aus Here dies in Maternal Overprotection and Re- 
jection,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 2: no. 3, PP- 181-282, 


March 1932. 
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selected as cases involving rejection. Ten of these 62 were 
cases in which there was overprotection but in the judgment 
of the reader this was clearly a disguise for underlying re- 
jection. Twenty-eight were classified as cases of overprotec- _ 
tion. The cases were also reclassified into two groups, ong 
group of 33 in which one or both parents were dominant S 
their dealings with the child and another group of 26 in yuia 
one or both parents were submissive. Each symptom in eac. 
case was noted and tabulated separately in Table XXI ac- 
cording to the case’s grouping as rejected or overprotected, 
parents dominant or submissive. Tallies for a given child are 
entered more than once if the case is classified under more 
than one of the four headings. 

The differences between the tallies for rejected and over- 
protected cases are shown in the following table. Positive dif- 


TABLE XXII 
DIFFERENCES 1 


62 R 


N FREQUENCY oF SYMPTOMS FOR 
EJECTED CASES AND 28 OvERPROTECTED CASES 


SS 


Differences in Favor of 
Overprotected Children 


Differences in Favor of Re- 
jected Children 


16 Stealing —3 Dependent 
12 Lying —3 Shy 

9 Enuresis —2 Lisps | 

9 Runaway —2 Restless in 

8 Disobedient school 

6 Masturbation —2 Sissy 

5 Quarreling —2 Speech defects 
5 Unhappy =p Sucks thumb 
4 Destructive —2 Withdrawn 
3 Lonesome 

3 Night terror 

3 Poor school 

work 
3 Soiling 
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ferences mean that more tallies were found for the rejected; 
negative differences mean that more tallies were found for 
the accepted. 

In the following tabulation positive differences indicate a 
balance of symptoms in favor of dominance and negative dif- 
ferences indicate a balance of symptoms in favor of submis- 
sion on the part of parents. 


TABLE XXIII 


F SYMPTOMS OF CHILDREN 


DIFFERENCES IN FREQUENCY O! 
BMISSIVE PARENTS 


WITH DOMINANT AND CHILDREN WITH Su 


Diferences Differences 
e avor of in Favor o 
plates Children 
with with 
Dominant | Submissive 


arents Parents 


Feeding problem 


Unhappy —4 
4 Failure in school Temper tantrum 
Feeling of inferior-| —? Dawdling 
ity Nailbiting 
Runaway Negativism 
Stealing Night terror 
3 Fearful Sleeping problem 
Quarreling Speech defect 
Truancy Spoiled 
Stuttering 


_ Since it is difficult to see trends in the large number of items 
in the symptom list (181) an attempt was made to group 
items together and in Table XXIV the frequency of symp- 
toms for those groupings is reported. 

Since there are not the same number of cases included 


under each heading, it is necessary tO tura them into index 
numbers by dividing the figures in each column by the num- 
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TABLE XXIV 
Frequency or Occurrence or GROUPS OF SYMPTOMS UNDER 
THE Four CATEGORIES or REJECTED, OVERPROTECTED, 
PARENTAL DOMINANCE AND PARENTAL SUBMISSION 


Headings under which Over- |Parents | Parents 
symptoms were Re- pro- | Dom- | Sub- 

grouped jected | tected | inant | missive 
Delinquency problems 55 2 24 12 
Libidinal problems 36 20 13 19 
Withdrawn 25 12 13 9 
School difficulty 18 7 14 6 
Dependent 6 12 5 7 
Aggressive 50 17 26 18 
Submissive 8 8 7 4 
Emotional problems 31 18 17 16 
Resistant 25 17 10 14 
Total 254 113 129 105 


ber of cases from which the figures were derived (62, 28, 33, 
and 26) yielding an average symptom per case. 


TABLE XXV 
Averace Symptoms per CASE 


Headings under which Over- | Dom- Sub- 
the symptoms were Re- pro- inant | missive 
grouped jected | tected | Parents| Parents 
Delinquency problems] 8 .0' 73. | .46 
Libidinal problems ‘58 H ae a 
Withdrawn 40 43 39 +35 
School difficulty .29 125 42 23 
Dependent .08 43 15 27 
Aggressive 81 61 79 69 
Submissive 13 29 21 15 
Emotional problems .50 -64 52 .62 
Resistant .40 61 30 +54 
Total 4.10 4.03 3.91 4.04. 
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These data show that in these cases children who are re- 
jected are more often delinquent, and are more aggressive, 
than overprotected children. Only the first of these—delin- 
quent trends—show frequencies enough different from what 
would be expected from the number of cases in the two groups 
to be a difference with a greater than .99 probability of being 


real, using the chi-square test. 
On the other hand in these cases children who are over- 


protected. are more dependent than children who are rejected, 
although the frequencies are too small to enable one to state 


that the difference is real statistically. 
There is also a tendency for children with dominant pat- 


ents to show delinquency problems, to be both aggressive and 
submissive, and to have school difficulties, whereas children 
with submissive parents more often are dependent, have li- 
bidinal problems, and are resistant. The differences have sug- 


gestive value only. 


CHAPTER V 


The Varieties and Etiology of 
Parent-Child Relations 


HE studies reported in this book indicate the far-reaching 
IR importance of emotional security in the personality de- 
velopment of every child. Many aberrations of behavior, per- 
sonality, and attitude in a person can be traced to the influence 
of parental severity, neglect, or overprotection upon him when 
a child. This chapter attempts to define as precisely as our 
present knowledge permits what is meant by emotional se- 
curity and what behavior on the part of parents furnishes the 
child this security. 

The mother’s influence on a child commences before the 
child is born. Accordingly as a mother wants or does not want 
the coming child she will mold her own behavior in subtle 
ways directed toward giving (or withholding) care and pro- 
tection through her own regimen of diet, exercise, rest, cleanli- 
ness, etc., and through her preparation for birth itself. The 
real impact of parental care and protection on the child’s emo- 
tional security, however, begins with birth. In the early days 
and weeks the child’s feeding experiences are those which 
most clearly give him security or insecurity. The good mother 
who cares for her child provides an ample supply of milk, 
makes it easily accessible to the child, assists him in every 
way to get it, provides it regularly, and does not hurry him 
in the process of taking it in. Along with all this is the cuddling 
and caressing which accompanies tenderness in handling. 
These same tokens of care and tenderness are shown in at- 
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tending to other needs, protecting from the cold, providing 
a quiet and warm place for sleep, dressing, bathing, changing to 
dry clothes, etc. 

Perhaps the genesis of emotional insecurity can best be 
illustrated concretely by quoting from a report by Fries, who 
has studied in a number of instances the mother’s attitude 
toward birth and toward the child thereafter.* 


_ “Mr. A (American born of Italian parents) was keenly de- 
sirous of having a child immediately (after marriage) but his 
wife was opposed to this. Despite their Catholic faith, Mrs. A 
went to a birth control clinic where she was given a contra- 
ceptive device. But, as she later told me, ‘It didn’t help be- 
cause I probably used it wrong.’ (An abortion was performed 
one and a half months after marriage.) Mrs. A feared con- 
ception not only because of financial reasons, but also because 
she did not wish to be ‘tied down’ so soon and later Mrs. A 
told me she had not wanted a baby so soon after marriage 
(one and a half months) and had taken a ‘bad-tasting liquid,’ 
since which time she had been unable to swallow liquid medi- 
cine. When the medicine proved unsuccessful, her husband ac- 
companied her to a midwife for the abortion. Later when 
pregnant again she said, ‘It is my husband would not feel 
married without a child. He wouldn’t care how soon it came. 
He would have thought it terrible if he didn’t have a baby 
right away.’ . . . The husband had no preference regarding 
the sex of the coming baby and at first his wife seemed to feel 
the same. However, she said, ‘I guess all men like to have a 
boy. It doesn’t make much difference to me as long as it’s 
perfect” It became increasingly obvious that she wanted a 
boy. . . . She gave birth to a female child. . . . Her hus- 
band seemed genuinely happy, saying to the caseworker, ‘I 
don’t care whether it’s a boy or girl—I’m so proud and 
happy.’ The maternal grandmother was so enraged over the 
infant’s sex that her husband ‘threatened to throw her out of 
the house,’ if she did not stop raging. From several members 
of the family I learned that her behavior at this time was 


1 Fries, M. E., “Factors in Character Development, Neuroses, Psychoses, 
and Delinquency. A Study of Pregnancy, Delivery, Lying-In Period, and 
Early Childhood,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 7: 142-181, April 
1937. 
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exactly the same as when Mrs. A had been born. The latter 
knew this and, as I subsequently learned, had always felt 
herself rejected by her mother because she was a girl. Thus, 
she had fervently wished for a son through whom she had 
hoped to be reinstated in her mother’s favor.” 

“An intimation of her attitude toward nursing was seen as 
early as a few hours after delivery when she said, ‘I wonder if 
PIl have any milk for her. I’m not going to like nursing her. I 
never did think much of that. It’s a nuisance. It ties you 
down.’ After the fourth day, just when the milk began to flow 
freely and the baby was beginning to grasp the nipple suc- 
cessfully ... several times she paid no attention when the 
baby lost the nipple and she had to be reminded to help the 
infant. She usually asked that the baby be returned to the 
nursery before the nursing period was over. . . . The mother 
was exceedingly irritable when the infant sucked poorly, often 
remarking to the child, ‘Make up your mind what you are 
going to do and don’t take so long about it.’ She displayed 
marked annoyance on the fifth day, slapped the baby for not 
nursing immediately, and then quickly petted her. The only 
time the mother showed patience at nursing was when she sat 
up for the first time and had applied cosmetics, asking for 
compliments on her appearance.” 


Little by little as development takes place the infant does 
more things without his mother’s aid or presence. Learning in- 
evitably means experimentation, and in making adjustments 
to the world of stubborn reality numberless thwartings and 
frustrations will occur. In the beginning and for several years, 
the young child has been quite dependent and requires much 
care and assistance from both parents, especially his mother. 
Later, however, people and objects do not spring up to satisfy 
every passing need as the mother originally did and so the 
Process of learning is inevitably accompanied by disappoint- 
ment, anger, or fear according to increasingly differentiated 
Teactions toward the inevitable failures and thwartings that 
accompany the process of learning. As these differentiations 
proceed his emotional security depends on having a mother 
and father to whom he can turn in case of need, one who 
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always is “there,” and who is steady, reliable, and unfailing. 
Later as he gets into school he must have a home where he 
belongs and to which he can always return with full assurance 
that here is a haven where he feels no doubt that he is fully 
accepted, 

Emotional security depends in the first place on physical 
contact. The physical touching, the fondling, and the cuddling 
of the child by mother and father furnish the baby his first 
feelings of support and assurance. His sense of security is 
further enhanced by the care which he receives and by the 
Promptness and completeness with which his needs are met. 
Good parents are generous—generous with food, toys, and 
with their own time and attention. They frequently give the 
child presents. Good parents show their fondness for the child 
by including him in their activities, by being interested in 
him, and by showing pleasure at his growth and development. 
Both parents express this pleasure in the child not only by 
deeds, but also by words, and reveal their fondness for and 
Pride in him directly to him both in the family circle and 
also to relatives and friends outside the home. When the child 
grows older the parents are interested in his plans and ambi- 
tions, in his accomplishments in school, in his special interests 
and hobbies, and they give him every encouragement along 
these lines. Good parents treat the child not so much as a child 
but as a responsible or at least partly responsible individual. 
Though they treat his opinions with respect they are careful 
Not to demand more of him than can be expected from one 
at his stage of maturity. The “evidences for acceptance” as 
found in our study of acceptance and rejection reported on 
Page 62 comprise a list of parental attitudes toward children 
which make for emotional security and therefore good per- 
Sonality development. 

Plant ? refines the concept of emotional security, as we have 

2Plant, J. S, Personality and the Cultural Pattern, Chapter 5. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1937. 
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defined it by drawing a distinction between accepting the child 
for what he is and for what he does. Persons outside the home 
judge the child for what he does. Strangers are apt to be im- 
patient and annoyed with young children who act like chil- 
dren and have not mastered adult control—who leave things 
out of order, who are boisterous and noisy, or who interfere 
with adult activities. Teachers judge children according to 
their ability and performance in school tasks. The child needs 
a place, however, where he can safely be a child where his 
immaturity is taken for granted, and where he has an op- 
portunity to learn by experimenting. The home is such a 
place. Parents should accept a child because they are fond 
of him—because he is their child and not for what he can 
or cannot do. Parents should take their child for what he is 
even though he have physical defects, low intelligence, or 
poor social adjustment. The child who has parents who ac- 
cept him for what he is and not for what he can do and a 
home where he belongs by right and not by because he meets 
certain qualifications has by far the best chance of develop- 
ing into a normal, effective, independent, and happy per- 
son, 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is a core to these things 
we call parent-child relationships which makes for emotional 
security. It is more than a feeling on the part of the parents 
and must express itself in overt action. It is probably true, 
although this is not certain, that back of it all there must lie 
a feeling of liking (love), fondness for, and wanting of the 
child by his parents. The child must fit into the parents’ lives 

-as one central value of supreme worth, which issues in overt 


behavior of a certain kind. To define the exact nature of this 
behavior is difficult. 


“It is possible for the child to 
crude cuffing and spankin 
and warmth of the parent 
it is possible for parents 


take a great deal of rather 
g and still feel so fully the affection 
$’ concern that no harm results. And 
to do the technically correct thing 
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with so little apparent affection that even their kind and pa- 
tient words leave the child cold as well as confused and re- 
sentful.” $ 


I would suppose the meaning of the parents’ behavior to 
the parent as it is interpreted by the child even at an early 
age is as potent as anything in determining the child’s emo- 
tional security. Is he sent to bed early because his mother 
thinks that is best for him or because his mother wants to be 
rid of him? Does he discriminate between impatience which 
he encounters because mother or father is temporarily fa- 
tigued or has something pressing to do.—though of course all 
the while she or he fundamentally loves him dearly and has 
his interests at heart,—and the impatience that comes to 
the surface because he is‘thwarting some deeper purposes of 
father and mother? Unguarded expressions showing that the 
parents take pleasure in the child or find him an impediment 
to carrying out other purposes are more potent in determin- 
ing the child’s emotional security than overt demonstrations 
of affection, showering of gifts, on the one hand, or beatings 
and punishment on the other. 

It is doubtful whether the intent or meaning of a parent’s 
behavior can be determined by a single isolated act either of 
affection or harshness. For example, a child who is sent to 
bed early may judge the meaning of this to his parents by 
what the parents do after he is in bed. If they entertain friends 
Or go out to a party he may conclude (still more evidence 
is necessary to really draw the conclusion) that he is being 
sent to bed because he is in the way; if on the other hand the_ 
Parents spend the evening quietly reading he may conclude 
that he is not sent to bed because of a selfish reason on the 
Part of the parents. This example illustrates the fact that 
the parents’ intent cannot be judged by single incidents but 

® Greenberg, S. M., and Others of the Staff of the Child Study Association 


of America, Parents’ Questions, 1936, P- 39- Reprinted by permission of 
Harper and Brothers. 
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by the total pattern of behavior, built up out of the countless 
details of daily living. 

Eventually the child’s emotional security does go back to 
the parents’ feelings and attitudes, needs and purposes, but, 
only as they are openly expressed to him in word and action. 

John B. Watson threw the educational world into confusion 
several years ago by denouncing affection in the rearing of 
children. There is a half-truth in what he says which we shall 
consider when we discuss the dangers of overprotection, but 


certainly it is impossible to subscribe to his extreme chapter, 
“Too Much Mother Love.” I quote from this chapter: * 


“There is a sensible way of treating children. Treat them 
as though they were young adults. Dress them, bathe them 
with care and circumspection. Let your behavior always be 
objective and kindly firm. Never hug and kiss them, never let 
them sit on your lap. If you must, kiss them once on the 
forehead when they say good night. Shake hands with them 
in the morning. Give them a pat on the head if they have 
made an extraordinarily good job of a difficult task. Try it 
out. In a week’s time you will find how easy it is to be per- 
fectly objective with your child and at the same time kindly. 


You will be utterly ashamed of the mawkish, sentimental way 
you have been handling it.” 


This quotation illustrates the inadequacy of Watsonian be- 
haviorism which deals only with behavior per se, without con- 
sidering what the person is expressing by this behavior. Wat- 
son has a sound point in warning mothers not to make their 
children too dependent on them by oversolicitude. But he 
Presents No evidence to show that each and every form of 
expression which gives the child Security results in keeping 


him infantile and dependent. In fact, the study reported in 


4 Watson, J. B., Psychologi f 
Norton & Co. Ine, toag. 7 Care of Infant and Child (p. 81). W. W. 


He says (p. 85), “The bo i i 

4 ys or girls who have nest habits deeply 
imbedded suffer torture wh&n they h; i i 

to enter school, to get a gaat ee Ee eee 


married—in general, whenever they have to break 
away from parents to start life on their own.” 
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this book indicates that the emotionally secure child is the 
one who is independent and adventurous. Anything that a 
parent can do to show that he is fond of a child, that he 
loves him, that he accepts him for what he is, that he belongs 
to the family, provides the strongest possible basis for healthy 
and normal development. 

The question of authority enters in to complicate the pic- 
ture. Parents not only have the obligation to care for and 
protect their children until they have matured so as to be 
independent of the home, but they also wish their children to 
grow into the same general cultural pattern as their own. 
This means that parents must direct and control. They must 
bend behavior into certain channels, they must restrict and 
coerce. How can parents both accept children unconditionally 
as they are and at the same time wish to force their behavior 
into certain channels? Is not their very desire to mold the 
characters of their children according to a certain pattern con- 
trary to the complete acceptance of the children as they are 
and hence a threat to the establishment of emotional security? 
Must not punishment always set up a barrier between parent 
and child? t 

This issue is one of the most fundamental in the educative 
process. Let us first describe the ideal procedure, a procedure 
which is probably beyond attainment by the average parent. 
In the first place, the parent must anticipate new learnings 
and the problems that they bring in their train. Special diffi- 
culties and traumatic experiences in particular should be 
anticipated and prepared for. Weaning, for instance, may be 
anticipated by encouraging a baby to take water from a spoon 
or to sip from a cup some weeks before breast-feeding or the 
bottle is to be discontinued. Later when language is under- 
stood and can be used the wise parent can prepare the child 
for many difficult experiences. If this is done by painting a 
Picture of pleasurable anticipation, even with some excite- 
ment, the child may be aided in taking a positive attitude 
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toward many new experiences. Much can be accomplished by 
Positive suggestion. The use of don’t and all forms of prohibi- 
tion or restrictive behavior should be avoided and positive 
suggestion used in their place. 

Mrs. Greenberg ° has given the following concrete illustra- 
tion. 


“A little girl is having difficulty with her carrots; her name is 
Betsy, but she is in no way exceptional. She suspects that there 
is some penalty or Privation due her for her refusal to eat the 
carrots. Anticipating difficulties and sensing perhaps that the 
best defense is an attack, she asserts with all the assurance she 
can muster, ‘But I will have the dessert.’ A mother true to type 
would reply in effect, ‘No, you will not unless you finish your 
carrots.’ But Betsy’s mother, also not exceptional, has been 
taught to say, ‘Of course you will, dear, when you have eaten 
your carrots.’ It’s a small trick, but it Produces results all out 
of proportion, as good tricks should.” 


A wise Parent is constantly avoiding impasses by using 
Suggestion which relieves momentary stress and diverts the 
mind from the thwarting. The formula is, “Here is something 
to do” rather than “Don’t do that.” 


pect a great deal to happen merely from 
their own example. Children learn the expected ways of doing 
things simply by being members of the family group. Pat- 


ê Mrs. Sidonie Matsner 
Education All About?”, fa 
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imply they could be. It is hard to anticipate the child’s learn- 
ing difficulties and to ease him into new situations. Some- 
times.resources, circumstances, or limited imagination do not 
permit substituting appropriate positive suggestions for the 
negative suggestion. In life as it is actually lived, there come 
times when children must be restrained and corrected. In 
these situations one must be doubly sure that in restraining 
or correcting he points straight to a particular act or per- 
formance and not to the child himself. This is a most im- 
portant distinction. Many parents cannot criticize without 
making the criticism apply to the child rather than to what 
he is doing. In restraining and correcting their children parents 
must still show that they like their children, are fond of them, 
care for them, accept them wholeheartedly, approve of them 
in general except for the one (small) thing that needs to be 
corrected. It brings on catastrophe to let correction spread so 
that the parent shows dislike, disgust, hostility, aversion, con- 
tempt for the child in general. The tendency for emotion to 
spread from the act to the person is strong, and it is essential 
that parents keep the bulkheads locked tight and specify 
that their aversion refers to only one small segment of the 
child’s personality. Parents should show love and affection 
without stint even while they are attempting to correct the 
one minor fault. If it is necessary to remove the child tem- 
Porarily from the group to enforce one’s demands, it should 
be but for a short time and the child should be fully accepted 
when he returns. 


“If (the child) has learned to trust his parents, if he has 
had proof of their understanding, he can finally accept re- 
strictions without bitterness and without either fear of punish- 
ment or that kind of sick rebelliousness which poisons all 
effort. He can, in short, become disciplined without losing 
either courage or affection. Where love and authority have 
been combined from the beginning in the person of his par- 
ents, life is usually bearable. He can then accept the reality 
of its harshness, and yet deal with it effectively because he 
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knows also the values which life continually offers to those 
who have strength to grasp them” (pp. 122, 123).7 


Varieties of Parent-Child Relationships 


At this point we shall take up, by way of summary, the 
varieties of parent-child relationships that are conducive to 
emotional insecurity, and their origins. 


It is possible to divide parent-child relations leading to emo- 
tional insecurity roughly into two types commonly called pa- 
rental rejection and parental overacceptance. Parental rejec- 
tion may show itself in three primary ways: (1) neglect, (2) 
harshness, severity, cruelty, punishment, (3) strictness, push- 
ing, holding high standards, being dissatisfied with the child as 
he is. Overacceptance may show itself as (1) overprotection 
prompted by fear and (2) overindulgence prompted by a 
need to give and receive affection. In addition to these there 
are instances of ambivalence of feeling which probably char- 
acterize all parent-child relations to some degree. In these 
the parent alternates between fondness for and dislike or 
hostility toward the child. Then there are the cases of artificial 
ambivalence in which the primary attitude on the part of the 
parent is rejection but a sense of guilt causes repression of 
this attitude and its replacement by a show of affection, 
usually to the point of indulgence. Less usual are those cases 
in which a parent feels the need to overmother and over- 
indulge her children. However she has Picked it up some- 
where, either in reading or discussion, that such an attitude on 
her part is harmful to the child and therefore she represses 
it and makes a feint at strictness. Ambivalent parental at- 
titudes with their resulting inconsistent forms of discipline 
are extremely detrimental to satisfactory Personality develop- 
ment in the child. 


7 Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Greenberg and others, Parents’ Questions. Re- 
printed by permission of Harper & Brothers, 1936, 
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The meaning of neglect, is fairly evident. The parents’ re- 
jection of the child results in failure to provide proper care, 
clothing, cleanliness, and training. Parents who reject a child 
do not take proper interest in the child’s school progress, his 
social relationships and companions, his sports and hobbies. 
In later years there is lack of interest in the growing youth’s 
plans and ambitions. In some instances these parents are 
merely passive toward the child and toward life in general; 
in others the parents neglect the child because their attention 
is bent elsewhere. As our study indicates, neglect causes in a 
healthy child aggressive behavior by means of which he com- 
mands his parents’ unwilling attention. 

Harshness, severity and brutality constitute a second phase 
of parental rejection. They may or may not accompany neg- 
lect. When they do the parent is expressing openly his ag- 
gressive trends toward the child. Severity or brutality prompts 
a healthy child as our study shows, to respond in kind, by 
aggressive behavior, and to resort to mechanisms of escape. 
There is a possibility that as time goes on he will express 
these same trends by aggressive and delinquent behavior 
directed toward the school and other social institutions. 

In the case of strictness rejection takes a more subtle turn: 
the parent has become dissatisfied with the child as he is. He 
is ashamed of him, or feels that the child has failed to live 
up to his (transferred) ideals and ambitions. He perhaps feels 
a compulsion to work out some of his own needs through high 
achievement or perfection in the child. Whatever the precise 
cause at work in the parents, the effect is to issue a threat 
to the child that unless he becomes this particular kind of 
child he will be rejected by his parents altogether. These are 
the cases where parents have been unsuccessful in making the 
distinction between criticism of a child’s acts and acceptance 
of the child as an individual. 

It is this particular kind of rejection and threat to the child 
that Blatz and Bott have in mind when they warn of “rule 
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by love.” ® They speak of mothers ruling their children by 
“Do this for mother’s sake,” or “Don’t do this if you want 
mother to love you” as the unpardonable sin. In it the 
mother’s gift of love and affection, which should be free, is 
used as a bargaining token—she gives only if in return her 
wishes are submitted to. The mother can be said both to use 
her love as a weapon, and to gamble with it. She is demanding 
the love of the child instead of winning it for herself. Little 
wonder then if this method, a threat and a challenge to the 
child producing a powerful sense of insecurity, is one to which 
the child is likely to respond by rebelliousness and resistance. 
To bargain with the relationship of love is to destroy this same 
relationship. 

Still another variant of rejection occurs in the case of the 
parent who wishes the child to be more mature than he is 
and throws him on his own resources before the child is ready 
for it. Instead of helping the child to feed himself the mother 
leaves him to fumble experimentally with his cup and spoon; 
instead of assisting the child in dressing and helping him to 
fasten or learn to fasten his buttons, the mother abandons 
him to struggle with them by himself. In school this same 
child is early expected to discover the arts of self-learning 
and exploration through reading. In every case thesé parents 
prematurely assume that the child is ready for an activity 
and throw him too early on his own resources. This is 2 
particularly clear-cut and vicious form of rejection. 

“Overprotection” serves as a label for the type of detri- 
mental relationship that most often comes into child guidance 
clinics. This, as Meltzer ® has shown, is partly because the 
overprotective relationship occurs more frequently in the 
higher social and economic strata of society. Overprotection 


8 Blatz, W. E., & Bott, H., The Management o; 
19). William Morrow, 1930. 

9 Meltzer, H., “Economic Security and Children’s Attitud to P; » 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 6: 590-608, Oct. ae rents, 


f Young Children (pp. 18, 
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appears in a variety of forms. The child is shielded from all 
of the ordinary hazards of life. He is protected by clothing 
from the hazardous changes in weather and temperature; he 
is shielded against dust, dirt, and disease, he is prevented 
from indulging in normal sports and activities to protect him 
from physical injuries, he is shielded from certain ideas that 
might blight his tender mind and he is prevented from form- 
ing certain associations that might harm him. Probably every 
parent feels the necessity of giving his children adequate pro- 
tection, but the whole thing becomes pathological when it is 
carried to such an extent that children are by it rendered 
dependent and infantile and fail to learn how to meet the 
ordinary hazards of life that fall to the lot of every normal 
Person. 

Another variant is shown by the parent who wants to do 
things for the child, and who cannot bear to let his child grow 
up. A mother of this sort is never willing to let her children 
take the next step in development. They are weaned late, 
they are fed by hand until late in childhood, they are dressed 
and bathed until long after they should have learned to do 
such things for themselves. 


“How many parents dominate the thoughts and actions of 
their children, because they glory in the fact that ‘My child just 
can’t get along without me! During preschool years, they at- 
tempt to keep their children in that infantile state where they 
must feed them, lie down with them at nap time, respond to 
their midnight calls, and wait upon them to the point where 
the child is simply vegetating. A little later, they march their 
children back and forth from school, protect and sympathize 
with them in their conflict with the teacher, fight their battles 
with other children, and receive them with open arms and an 
excess of solicitude when they meet fear and failure in the 


Outside world.” *° 


10 Thom, D. A., Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child (pp. 32, 33). 
_D. Appleton-Century Co., 1928. 
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Then there is the parent who gives the child too much af- 
fection, thereby making him dependent and preventing him 
from growing up, the thing that Watson scored. I am not 
sure that the fault here is giving too much affection. I believe 
that the harm comes not so much from the affection that ex- 
presses a true fondness for the child as from a desire to satisfy 
one’s own needs. The good mother shows affection as she 
deals with the child constructively for his best needs; the 
bad mother gives the child affection quite apart from his 
needs, but in terms of her own desire to give and receive ten- 
derness and sympathy as, for instance, may be the case of a 
mother who has failed to find complete satisfaction in the 
marriage relations with her husband. Of this Anderson says,” 


“Sometimes children do not make the transition from af- 
fection for their fathers and mothers to affection for other 
children. Mother or father fixations are particularly apt to oc- 
cur in cases where parents show excessive affection toward the 
children without permitting them at the same time to develop 
outside interests or become self-reliant. Occasionally a wife 
who has lost her husband centers the affection which normally 
would go to the husband so exclusively upon the boy that he 
remains tied to her apron strings for life. As a result he fails 
to make the normal transition, first to interest in other boys 
and later to interest in the opposite sex. Sometimes a father 
shows so much attention to his daughter that she, instead of 
thinking about boys, becomes so attached to the father that 
it is difficult, even impossible, to develop a normal interest in 
the opposite sex.” 


Finally in those cases in which ambivalent feelings and at- 
titudes by the parents are translated into action, the children’s 
security is threatened most and they develop the largest num- 
ber of neurotic symptoms. The lives of children whose parents 
are ambivalent in feeling and inconsistent in discipline are 


11 Anderson, J. E., Happy Childhood (pp. 89,90). D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1933- 
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thrown into confusion. There is nothing secure to which they 
can anchor themselves, when their parents are strict at one 
time and shower them with indulgences at another, threaten 
punishment for infraction of rules and then permit the rules 
to be violated, take the child’s part in his battles at one time 
and then leave him defenseless at another. Several types of 
reversal, fickle inconsistency, and vacillation could be elabo- 
rated. Often the variations in expression are subtle in the ex- 
treme. A parent may be gushing and affectionate to her chil- 
dren when strangers are present, only to become critical and 
abusive when they are gone. 


Etiology of Parent-Child Relationships 


The etiology of parental attitude is by no means clear and 
has not been thoroughly worked out up to the present time. 
The following are some of the causal factors which appear to 
be involved." 

_ 1. In some cases, there is a transference to the child of feel- 
ings which the parent once felt toward some other person. 
For instance, it is possible for a father to transfer feelings of 
hostility (or fear) felt toward his father toward his own son. 
Likewise a mother may transfer to her daughter hostile feel- 
ings which she has held or still holds (unconsciously) toward 


12 The following analysis of the etiology of parental attitudes is probably 
More dogmatic and positive than present evidence warrants. My own some- 
what sketchy data (pp. 98-103 and 136-138) and Baruch’s excellent 
study (described on pp. 44, 45) point in the direction indicated by the 
following discussion. Certainly all the evidence available indicates that 
Parent-child relationships grow out of personality trends acquired by the 
Parents in their childhood. Our analysis is couched in Freudian terminology 
for no other reason than that it is convenient and is becoming more widely 
understood. The writer would certainly hesitate to venture a guess as to 
the frequency with which any of the explanations occur. In the present state 
of psychology a single item in a case history may appear to be the “ex- 
planation” of some symptom without adequate logical basis, and often 
for no other reason than that it seems to “click,” that is, corresponds to 

* some experience which is recognized in our own experience. 
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her mother. Or the transference may be from a sibling of the 
parent to his own son or daughter. A father or mother trans- 
fers the jealousy and rejection which he (or she) has felt 
toward a brother or sister to one or more of his own children 
(usually of the same sex as the sibling). Such a rejection may 
be intensified if one spouse is struggling for the affection of 
the other in competition with a child. The child then stirs up 
and perpetuates the Oedipus situation which was incompletely 
resolved in the childhood of the parent, or he is the uncon- 
scious instrument for keeping an old sibling rivalry alive. 

2. Rejection may sometimes be a form of projection,—feel- 
ings and attitudes felt by the parent toward himself are pro- 
jected upon the child. In this way a child may be rejected 
through becoming a target for the parents’ sense of guilt or 
shame. Usually guilt is not of a sort to be projected as rejection 
on to a child unless it is a deep-seated personality trend. Such, 
for instance, would be a father’s guilty sense of a mother at- 
tachment, or a mother’s for a father attachment, attachments 
which had been objected to by the parent of the same sex. 
Guilt may also be felt for sibling attachments. At any rate 
the self-depreciation is projected on to the children of the 
same sex. : 

In both of the types we have just referred to a parent rejects 
a child of the same sex as himself. It may happen, however, 
that a father really plays the feminine role in the family, 
identifies himself with his mother and is passive and permis- 
sive. Most likely the man’s mother has been dominant and 
rejecting so that as a father he carries on in his feminine rule 
by rejecting his daughter, perhaps not so much by hostility 
as through neglect. Conversely a mother who identifies her- 
self with her father may later play the masculine role in life, 
and especially in marriage. Such a mother then may become 
very strict and domineering (with her sons particularly), or if 
she feels guilt over her identification with her father, may 
become cold and passive and reject her son by neglect. The 
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exact pattern and explanation, of course, of parent-child rela- 
tions can be discovered only by inquiring deeply into the atti- 
tudes and childhood background of the parents in any partic- 
ular case. 

A distinct variation of this reversal of the sexes is known as 
the feminine protest and the masculine protest. The feminine 
protest is a girl’s protest against having to play the part of a 
woman. She rejects her sex, as it were. Such a girl, having 
identified herself with her father, becomes the tomboy type 
with more or less pronounced homosexual characteristics and 
trends. Such a woman may then project her rejection of her 
sex on to her own daughter. The reverse of this may be true 
of the father who may thereby reject his sons. 

Projection of feelings on to one’s children may take many 
different forms. For instance, a man may project his ambi- 
tions on to his children and identify himself with them in this 
way. A father (or mother) who has been goaded into high and 
unattainable ambitions by a parent who himself is dominant, 
may in later years, when he finds that he is not likely to fulfill 
his ambitions through his own efforts project them on one \ 
of his (or her) children. Where this ambition has a compulsive 
tendency in the parents it may cause overstrictness and over- 
prodding of the children. 

Freud reports with regard to himself in discussing one of 
his own dreams.*® 


“T had to wait for a year before I could fulfill my intention 
of using this name (of an eminent historical personage) if 
the next child should be a son, and with great satisfaction I 
greeted him by this name as soon as he was born. It is easy 
to see how the father’s suppressed desire for greatness is, in 
his thoughts, transferred to his children; one is inclined to 
believe that this is one of the ways by which the suppression 
of this desire (which becomes necessary in the course of life) 
1s effected.” 

18 From Freud, S., The Interpretation of Dreams (p. 414), revised edition. 


y permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers, 1913, 1937. 
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It is also possible to project fears for oneself on to a child 
and overprotect him. The child who is tied to his mother’s 
apron strings has long been held up for prominent inspection 
and disapproval—but little attention has been paid to the 
mother who did the tying. Place her in the spotlight and we 
would probably find a very insecure person who suffered an 
emotionally insecure childhood. While it is not possible to 
work back all the threads, the general abstract picture seems 
to be that an insecure adult was probably himself rejected by 
one or both parents in childhood. 

In still other cases a parent projects his superego on to the 
child. The father’s or mother’s conscience or scruples or inhi- 
bitions are passed on to the child in exaggerated form. The 
frigid, unhappy mother draws a veil of secrecy around all 
ideas relating to sex and withholds all sex information from 
her children. The growing daughter is made to feel that sex is 
something nasty, repulsive, to be repressed and avoided. The 
prudish father is intolerant of his son who betrays the slight- 
est tendency to masturbation. Again it is impossible to say 
exactly what childhood experiences of the parents are re- 
sponsible for this, but there is probably a history of excessive 
guilt and shame that accumulated as a result of the repressive 
tyranny of a stern and authoritative father or of a neurotic 
mother. 

3- A third mechanism which may characterize parent-child 
relations is compensation. Probably compensation could be 
reduced in many cases to some variation of identification or 
projection if we knew enough about the situation. In this case 
compensation may turn out to be a superficial causal category- 
The father may compensate for failure to attain his own am- 
bitions by transferring these ambitions to his son. He plans 
for him to go on through college by the most extensive and 
expensive educational process he can finance. This same re- 
sult can also be described as the product of projection. A 
mother may lavish on her daughter all her unfulfilled ambi- 
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tions to marry well from the social or economic point of view 
and she may plan and scheme for years to make such a match. 
A mother may achieve a prolongation of her own adolescence 
by aiding her daughter to enjoy vivid and colorful experiences 
of the kind that adolescents seek. So just as we have found an 
explanation of the mother who wishes to deny her daughter 
normal adolescent experiences, so here we find an explanation 
of the mother, much restricted in childhood, who aids and 
abets her daughter in being wild and free. The mother who 
was denied affection in her childhood may make up for it by 
claiming it from her children. Illustrations may be added to 
ad libitum, but these suffice to indicate how various parent- 
child relationships originate as forms of compensation. 

4. The needs and tendencies in no one’s life are simple. 
Many competing and interfering threads are woven into the 
pattern of normal relationships between parent and child. One 
example which readily comes to mind is the competition of a 
father’s or mother’s ambitions to succeed with the needs of 
his or her children. We have seen how a parent normally pro- 
jects his ambitions into his son and finds a vicarious fulfilment 
of his aspirations in the achievements of the son. But if the 
older man’s ambitions are not released in this way, they may 
interfere with his taking a normal interest in his children or 
the children may be definitely rejected. A mother may find 
that the proper care and nurture of her children competes 
with her career—as a singer, piano player, artist, business 
woman or what not—with the result that the children are 
neglected. The writer is not aware that the antecedents of a 
strong unassuageable ambition of this kind have been studied, 
but he suspects that the hidden source may be found to lie in 
some sort of unresolved parental fixation. As an hypothesis 
it may be safe to venture to label our fourth variety of parent- 
child relations as those which are conditioned by the degree 


and kind of parental fixation. 
5. Mention has been made several times of the kind of 
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mother who uses her children to satisfy her own starved and 
thwarted affectional life. The conclusion is easily reached that, 
in these cases, the wife is not happily married, for otherwise 
her love needs would not be unmet. This illustrates our fifth 
category which includes cases in which marriage is not ful- 
filling its normal function for one or the other. A person in 
marrying naturally expects to have certain needs met. Besides 
providing satisfaction for the immediate and primary sex 
needs, a husband or wife must act toward the other in a way 
which fills the role of a parent, and give his or her spouse 
the satisfaction which a parent ordinarily gives to a child 
through affection, praise, admiration, sympathy, consola- 
tion, encouragement, and the like. But where the pleasure of 
these forms of social communion are expected and are not 
forthcoming it is possible and perhaps necessary that a parent 
look to his own children for equivalent satisfactions. We have 
spoken of using one’s children to provide needed affectional 
outlets. A parent may actually force a child to be a parent 
to him, to give him support, praise, encouragement, or sym- 
pathy. Using one’s children in this way is a definite form of 
slavery. A mother who teaches her children that they owe her 
gratitude, praise, and support in her old age is definitely 
warping their personalities. Many persons have been unable 
to live normal adult lives because their primary role has been 
to care for their mothers or fathers. 

6. Parent-child relations are also markedly affected by the 
degree of responsibility which a parent takes in the family 
situation. There are parents who feel compelled to dominate 
every member of the family. A mother’s vigorous personality 
may bend every child to her will. If such a mother also has 
tendencies to be overprotective her children become extremely 
dependent upon her. On the other hand there are those infan- 
tile parents who can take no responsibility. Lacking power to 
form decisions they are at the mercy of their children and as 
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a result they become timid and fearful or as a counter-defense 
they become aggressive. It is possible that the parent who as- 
sumes an excessive degree of responsibility for the family is 
one who was forced to take that role in childhood. In many 
cases this points to the fact that he or she was the victim of 
rejection and was constrained in self-defense to adopt the 
habit of fighting through difficulties by independent and re- 
sourceful behavior. On the other hand the unfortunate de- 
pendent parent is frequently one who has had an over- 
solicitous mother who prevented her or him from facing 
situations in which a responsible role had to be taken. 

My own study of dominance and submission in parents 
suggests the occurrence of an interesting apparent reversal of 
character in the child of dominant parents (or submissive 
parents). The child of dominant parents is docile, conforming, 
somewhat insecure personally, nonaggressive. These are the 
surface manifestations of their personalities. But these chil- 
dren are much repressed—and they have strong aggressive 
and compulsive trends underneath. When they mature and 
become parents these unconscious aggressive trends assert 
themselves and as parents they become authoritative, strict, 
dominant. Children of submissive parents, on the other hand, 
are rebellious, authority-resisting, aggressive. But when later 
they become parents they suffer from a lack of superego or 
compulsive trends. They are lax housekeepers, happy-go- 
lucky as parents, and repeat the pattern set by their own par- 
ents by being weak and submissive. 

7. Finally there are those special cases in which parents 
adopt certain attitudes as defenses against the meddling tac- 
tics of the grandparents. Grandparents in the family are in 
many cases particularly harmful to the healthy personality 
development of children. If, as is so often the case, they in- 
dulge the children, the parents in their antagonism to their 
parents (the children’s grandparents) must adopt the oppo- 
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site attitude toward the children and treat them harshly or 
strictly. If the grandparents are domineering the parents may 
yield for the sake of peace in the family with the consequent 
influence on the child of a submissive parent. Or if the parents 
try to fight back there is the family disharmony, ambivalent 
attitudes, and the inconsistent control that is so harmful to 
the developing personalities of the children. 

As a conclusion to this section we repeat Levy’s seven- 
factor analysis of the etiology of maternal overprotection: ** 


“I, Long period of anticipation and frustration during 
which the woman’s desire for a child was thwarted by sterility, 
miscarriages, or death of infants. 

2. Conditions in the child that make him a greater hazard 
for survival than other children: physical handicaps, illnesses 
frightening to the mother, and the like. 

3- Sexual incompatability with husband. 

4. Social isolation: lack of common interests between hus- 
band and wife; lack of other social contacts. y 

5. Emotional impoverishment in early life: unhappy child- 
hood, particularly from the point of view of individual satis- 
factions. : 

6. Development of dominating characteristics through the 


assumption of undue responsibility in childhood and the con- 
tinuance of this role in marriage. 
7- Thwarted ambitions.” 


Levy’s list containing as it does some factors which are in 
the immediate present experience of the mother and some 
which refer back to childhood, is inadequate as a basic analy- 
sis of the problem. The objection we wish to make is that a 
long period of anticipation and frustration, preceding the birth 
of a child or the existence of a greater danger than usual that 
the child will not survive do not in themselves constitute basic 
explanations for maternal overprotection, It is the affect which 


14 Levy, D. M., “Paper on Mate 
Second Colloquium on Personality Investigation, Archiv, 
and Psychiatry, 25: 886-889, April 1931. 
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the mother introduces into such a situation which is basic and 
this, according to our hypothesis at least, may be traced back 
to unsatisfied needs arising in childhood and infancy. How- 
ever, both the immediate and the remote have equal right to 
be called causes. 


CHAPTER VI 


Pupil-Teacher Relationships 


REVIEW of literature on parent-child relationships, an 
A analysis of cases reported in the published literature, and 
a study of thirty-one Pairs of cases of accepted and rejected 
children have shown the Supreme importance of emotional 
Security in Personality development. The infant comes help- 
less into the world and, unlike many of the lower animals 
who with their inherited and instinctive skills and reflexes 
have a sort of immediate adaptation, must live through a 


existence. His only recourse when neglected or harshly treated 
is to a variety of aggressive acts. If he enjoys normal vigor 
and has a well-functioning glandular and nervous system the 
neglected or frustrated child my be depended upon to learn 
various forms of offense and aggression. There are a number 


of well-defined devices which children use to reinforce atten- 
tion to their needs, 


ty for depending on 


his parents and nurses. However, he still needs guidance in his 
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learning at all stages of childhood, and as he grows less de- 
pendent on his parents, he transfers some of his dependence 
to his teachers. But the process of breaking away from de- 
pendence on parents and learning to live, play, and work with 
others is never a smooth one, and even a normal, healthy child 
is certain to find occasion for aggression. The child who is 
neglected or thwarted, in particular, displays urgent need for 
the attention and services of others, of protecting himself 
against outer and inner thwartings, and of escaping from too 
great demands laid on him in childhood and perhaps through 
his whole life. Where parents have enforced their demands 
and standards on the infant and child too rigorously he de- 
velops an enlarged conscience and a magnified amount of guilt 
and shame; the punishment which he administers to himself 
in phantasy for his transgressions he sometimes projects out 
into the world in action. 

All these feelings and acts of hostility and aggression on the 
one hand and of friendliness and co-operation on the other 
hand which he first directed toward his parents he transfers to 
other persons who later occupy a corresponding role. In par- 
ticular, teachers, who act as parent substitutes in later years, 
find transferred to themselves the identical attitudes which 
were directed toward parents in earlier years. Teachers would 
Profit by becoming aware of the origin of the attitudes which 
pupils exhibit toward them. It seems quite incomprehensible 
to them why a pupil should wish to annoy, even harm them, 
when they feel nothing but good will toward him and have 
no wish but to help him learn and succeed. There seems to be 
no reason for which the school is responsible why some pu- 
pils should grow lazy, shirk assignments, annoy or bully other 
pupils, lie, steal, show off, and do the multitude of other things 
that seemingly interfere with the smoothness of human rela- 
tions. 

The way to a real understanding of such behavior is opened 
when it is recognized that rejected pupils generally harbor 


t 
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unexpressed and inhibited grudges and aggressiveness, as 
though they were carrying about with them sticks of dyna- 
mite, which only wait to be touched off by some person who 
threatens their security still further. The teacher must re- 
member that for the time being he takes the place of the par- 
ents, and the other pupils the place of brothers and sisters, 
and that these aggressive, tormenting pupils are simply trans- 
ferring to school some of the behavior which they have been 
forced to use at home as a means of controlling or defending 
themselves against their parents and their brothers and 
sisters. 

The teacher standing in the place of parents for part of 
each day must assume willy-nilly the parents’ functions. The 
child depends on the teacher for care and protection, for guid- 
ance and advice and direction in his learning. The child wants 
more than anything to know that he really belongs to the 
classroom group—the temporary substitute family; and that 
he is secure in his teacher’s high regard and affection. The 
teacher also represents the demands and standards of society, 
which, to some extent, is in conflict with the immature be- 
havior of the growing child. It is the exceptional person who 
as teacher can both accept the growing child as he is, and at 
the same time point the way to something beyond. The 
teacher must learn to Tecognize and identify herself with the 
child’s level of aspiration, and also help the child to raise his 
level of aspiration to meet hers 

In particular, 


children rejected by their parents experience 
all the more urgent need for emotional security in school. Not 
having real parents in the psychological sense they reach out 
after the emotional relationships with someone who can take 
the place of parents. A child who is secure in his parents’ 
affection can make early progress in achieving emotional in- 
dependence. A child who is insecure emotionally may strive 
for such emotionally secure relationships all through child- 
hood, even all through life. The emotionally insecure child is 
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hampered from gaining personal independence at every stage 
of growth. The teacher has a great opportunity and a great 
obligation to step in and offer just that emotional security 
through a warm and affectionate relationship which has never 
existed between him and his parents. Rejected children have 


a great need to be loved by their teachers. 
Horace Mann many years ago said somewhat the same 


things in the language of his time. 


_ “We have, in this Commonwealth, about one hundred and 
eighty thousand children between the ages of four and six- 
teen years. . . . All that portion of these children who attend 
school, enter it from that vast variety of homes which exist in 
the State. From different households, where the widest di- 
versity of parental and domestic influences prevail, the chil- 
dren enter the schoolroom, where there must be comparative 
uniformity. At home, some of these children have been in- 
dulged in every wish, flattered and smiled upon, for the en- 
ergy of their low propensities, and even their freaks and 
whims have been enacted into household laws. Some have 
been so rigorously debarred from every innocent amusement 
and indulgence, that they have opened for themselves a way 
to gratification, through artifice and treachery and falsehood. 

thers, from vicious parental example, and the corrupting in- 
fluences of vile associates, have been trained to bad habits and 
contaminated with vicious principles, ever since they were 

orn;—some being taught that honor consists in whipping a 
boy larger than themselves; others that the chief end of man 
is to own a box that cannot be opened, and to get money 
enough to fill it; and others again have been taught, upon 
their father’s knees, to shape their young lips to the utterance 
of oaths and blasphemy. Now, all these dispositions, which do 
not conflict with right more than they do with each other, as 
soon as they cross the threshold of the schoolroom, from the 
different worlds, as it were, of homes, must be made to obey 
the same general regulations, to pursue the same studies, and 
to aim at the same results. In addition to these artificial va- 
rieties, there are the natural differences of temperament and 


disposition. 
CINE there are about three thousand public schools in the 
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State, in which are employed, in the course of the year, about 
five thousand different persons, as teachers, including both 
males and females. . . . These five thousand teachers, then, 
so many of whom are unprepared, are to be placed in au- 
thority over the one hundred eighty thousand children, so 
many of whom have been perverted. Without passing through 
any transition state, for improvement, these parties meet eac 

other in the schoolroom, where mutiny and insubordination 
and disobedience are to be repressed, order maintained, 
knowledge required. . . . If there are extraordinary individ- 
uals,—and we know there are such,—so singularly gifted 
with talent and resources, and with the divine quality of love, 
that they can win the affection, and, by controlling the heart, 
can control the conduct of children, who, for years, have been 
addicted to lie, to cheat, to swear, to steal, to fight, still I do 
not believe there are now five thousand such individuals in 


the State, whose heavenly services can be obtained for this 
transforming work,” + 


But the very children who most need affection, interest, and 
sympathy from the teacher are the most unbearable. As has 
already been demonstrated these are the children who are so 
very annoying in school, They are aggressive, prone to show 
off, bullies. They must defend themselves against their in- 
feriority. There is all the more reason for teachers to love and 
show kindly interest and affection in these unlovable children, 
for they are the ones who need it most. Aggressive and hostile 
acts in the classroom are symptoms of a lack of emotional 


security in the family and devices which the child has adopted 
for self-protection. Therefore, when a child with these ten- 
dencies is called bad, he has an even greater compulsion to 
repeat his aggressive acts, for two reasons, First of all, he has 
a need to test out his phantasies—his dreams and imagina- 
tions about himself which are introjections of being called 
“bad” by parents and teachers—to see if they are really true, 


1 Mann, Horace, Lectures and Annual Reports on Education, 
y 


aor eaea. Cambridge, 
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with the chance that he may be able to demonstrate that in 
reality they are not true, that is, that he will not be punished 
for them. In the second place, he feels a desire to see how far 
he can go with the teacher without actually being sent to the 
principal, or receiving the maximum number of demerits or 
detention periods or being expelled from school. In this way 
he proves to himself that “bad” things can be done with im- 
punity, or that the punishment will not really hurt and can 
perfectly easily be borne. This compulsive defiance and stub- 
bornness and aggression of course aggravates the teacher’s 
dislike of him. And so in some cases the vicious circle in- 
creases until the teacher becomes distracted or the pupil can 
be transferred to another classroom and teacher.” 

That teachers attempt to deal with aggression on the part 
of children by aggression on their own part in the form of 
prohibitions and punishments is well known. The extent to 
which a teacher attempts to meet aggression by aggression is 
a signal of the teacher’s own emotional immaturity. To react 
aggressively is to react emotionally. An aggressive pupil will 
annoy, vex, irritate, disturb, or arouse to anger the emotion- 
ally immature teacher. She will react emotionally by retalia- 
tion, sarcasm, calling names, criticism, public ridicule, or 
impulsively imposing punishment. The objectively minded 
teacher, on the other hand, will not allow herself to become 
vexed, ruffled, or irritated by the aggressive béhavior of her 
pupils. She will see this behavior for what it is—an expression 
of need on the part of the pupil. She will think and plan for him 
in terms of those very needs. She will, in particular, see the 


2Tt is strange how reluctantly principals will arrange to transfer a pupil 
from one class to another. The common attitude is that pupils must learn 
to get along with their assigned teachers and teachers with their pupils. 
There is a general fear that if a pupil is removed to another classroom it is 
an admission of weakness on the part of the teacher who must be able to 
hild. Such an attitude springs from a blind failure to 


get along with any cnt ae atte 
recognize the psychological realities of the situation. 
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studies reported 


ness, or it may 


But more Probably the differen 
submission of the Parents. Ac 


Parents respond to rejection 
timidity, They require the 
ffection to make them dare to face ac- 
teacher in school should rec- 
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ognize that these shy and withdrawing children, too, are in 
need of the emotional security which her interest and en- 
couragement can give them. 

What is the usual sequence of events when a new teacher 
meets a new class? For the first day or so, perhaps for a week 
or even longer, the children are orderly and attentive. The 
teacher directs and leads and the pupils co-operate. The chil- 
dren are studying the teacher (perhaps unconsciously) to see 
how she reacts, and what liberties she will tolerate. But little 
by little as the individual needs develop which pupils have 
brought with them to the school out of their past experiences, 
there will be defections. Tendencies to become lazy, careless, 
and inattentive crop out when the novelty of the first few days 
wears off. Quarrels and rudeness between pupils and their 
mates spring up. Some pupils will have the urge to tease or 
torment others. Slight acts of aggression toward the teacher 
begin. There will be wisecracks, discourtesies, tendencies to 
be destructive. Sharp words of correction from the teacher 
lead to smoldering resentments and bolder acts of defiance. 
To the extent that the teacher responds in kind the situation 
heads toward the deplorable one typical of many classrooms 
throughout the country which is not too strongly described 
as autocratic domination or a state of guerrilla warfare. 


The Teacher’s Attitude Toward Aggression 


take toward aggression: one 


A teacher has two attitudes to 
hetic understanding, and the 


allays it by objective and sympat 
Other harnesses it to an attack on the real problems of learn- 
ing and living. To achieve the former to a high degree, 4 
teacher should be so far as possible an expert psychologist. 
She should be able to recognize what the children are express- 
ing by their aggressive behavior. She should know that 
Charlie is compensating for his short stature, that Dick is 
compensating for his shabby clothes, that Tom is retaliating 
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for her criticism of his pronunciation five minutes before, that 
Mary is surly because her mother insists that she should see 
no boys, that Eileen is irrepressible because she worries con- 
tinually for fear that she will not pass, that Bob is simply 
keeping up the warfare that he engaged in with his teacher 
last year. He shows it now because he was spoken to about 
the book report which he did not turn in yesterday when it 
was due. All of these incidents can be safely overlooked. But 
a wise and skilful teacher cannot afford to overlook the finesse 
of her relations with these children. She must and will show 
that she really respects Charlie for his ability in arithmetic 
and his ability to take charge of arrangements for the excur- 
sion to the museum, that she accepts Dick in spite of his 
clothes, that she recognizes and admires Tom’s skill in basket- 
ball (she can safely omit correcting Tom for his inaccurate 
speech until Tom knows his teacher has real regard for him), 
that she appreciates Mary’s difficulties at home. In the case 
of Eileen she should talk the matter over at length, until 
Eileen is able to change her attitude of worry and fear into 
one of understanding of her school work, her abilities, and 
her Prospects of advancement. Eileen craves reassurance 
with regard to her future in school. Bob is one who needs 
deeper understanding. First of all the teacher should try to 
understand Psychologically why he did not have his book re- 
view ready the day before. And there are many other things 
in addition to understand about Bob. She should reassure 
him that book review or no book review he is to receive a 
square deal from her, 

It is my belief that every act of aggression in the classroom 
could be traced to some incident in the class, even though 
very slight or trivial. One boy, for instance, with apparently 
no reason let loose a string of vile epithets directed toward the 
teacher. Although this conduct was apparently unprovoked, 
investigation showed that earlier in the hour the teacher had 
chided him by remarking that his dead father would turn over 


_ begin. 
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in his grave to see the kind of work his son was doing. The 
boy, not understanding the meaning of the phrase, took it to 
be an insult to his dead father. Resentment welled up within 
him and finally exploded in the torrent of apparently unpro- 
voked abusive language. In this instance, this boy was ob- 
viously in need of understanding and encouragement. 

A teacher’s first task is to win liking from her pupils. This 
must be an individual matter. A wise teacher will forestall 
the pupils in beginning the moves to get acquainted. She 
will, in particular, try to find out and express appreciation 
of as many favorable things about each pupil as possible. She 
will not merely admire them for their good points but will 
show their fellow pupils openly and obviously, even publicly, 
that she admires them. She will find out something about 
the home circumstances of each pupil so that she may under- 
stand some of the stresses that each pupil faces and the needs 
he brings with him to school. A wise principal will arrange 
things so that his teachers may visit the home of each pupil 
during the early days of the school year. A teacher’s first 
obligation with each new group of children is to know them. 

his is a necessary preliminary before effective teaching can 


After rapport or “transference” is established, perhaps at 
some time in the middle of the school year, a teacher can be- 
gin cautiously and tentatively to interpret each child’s be- 
havior to himself. Charlie can be told when he is com- 
Pensating for his short stature, Dick for his poor clothes, Tom 
for resenting criticism. Eileen can be told that she is worry- 
Ing needlessly. Some cases may need the expert help of a 
Psychologist before their difficulties can be detected and ana- 
lyzed. But none of these interpretations can safely be made 
to the child before he is sure of his warm, friendly relation 
to the person who ventures to interpret his behavior. i 

It is perhaps requiring too much to insist that no child 
should be criticized or censured in school until rapport and 
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“positive transference” is established. For too long teachers 
have assumed that criticism of their pupils is one of their 
main prerogatives. But criticism before rapport is established 
is almost certain to arouse emotion and antagonism and to 
provoke aggressive behavior. 

This point of view,—strategy, one may call it,—that we 
are advocating is enthusiastically endorsed by August Aich- 
horn, a Viennese psychoanalyst. To be sure, Aichhorn speaks 
from out of his experiences as director of an institution for de- 
linquents, but what he says € applies, in our belief, to teacher- 
pupil relations wherever found. Aichhorn points out that 
when an educator uses harsh and repressive methods in deal- 
ing with incorrigibles or delinquents in school he is really 
using the same methods which brought the boy into conflict 
with society in the first place. Punitive methods are doomed 
to failure at the Outset, he says, because instead of easing the 
situation they increase whatever hostility and aggression is 
already latent. If you treat delinquent boys with severity 
you will fail completely because when the time comes for 
them to be released they go out into society with impulses 
even more hostile than those they brought in. Aichhorn in- 
sisted that the staff in his school adopt a consistently friendly 
attitude. His boys were given wholesome occupation and 
much Opportunity for active play. Another feature of his plan 
was the provision for repeated talks with a sympathetic and 
interested older person. Instead of maintaining rigid disci- 


pline he avoided bringing any more pressure than absolutely 
necessary on members of the group. 


Emotional Security and Restrictions 
Naturally one immedi 
the one which every teac! 
be preserved 


3 Aichhorn, 


ately contrasts this situation with 
her recognizes in which order must 
and property respected. A teacher simply cannot 


A., Wayward Youth. The Viking Press, 1935. 1925, p. 170. 
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afford to give pupils unbridled license and to renounce all 
exercise of control. The community expects that property 
will not be damaged. There are the rights of other persons 
to be considered in connection with any act of aggression. 
And it is well known that in most conservative schools a 
teacher’s work is judged by the order and quiet in her class- 
room. 

But love and affection are not necessarily closely tied up 
with restriction. One can give a child complete freedom with- 
out caring for him; one can restrict the child and still love 
him. The wise and successful teacher is one, therefore, who is 
able to divorce her strictness from her personal feelings 
toward the children in her class. Ideally a teacher should be 
as strict as her philosophy demands; but at the same time 
this strictness should not be associated with dislike or an- 
tagonism toward any individual child. 

_ A rejected child is going to beat against whatever restrict- 
ing barriers are set up, no matter whether they are tight or 
loose. The rejected child will be out to see how far he can go. 
Tf a teacher demands absolute quiet the rejected child will try 
to get away with whispering; if pretty free activity is per- 
mitted in the classroom the rejected child will attempt to S°® 
Ow far he can go in transgressing the restrictions which are 
still in force. A rejected child continually seeks gifts, exemp- 
tions from rules, getting by with his excuses, etc., in order to 
test out the love or hatred of the person in authority. The 
teacher must be careful not to react to attempts to transgress 
me barriers as moves against her personally, to be renong 
S 1n turn by threats or penalties. A teacher can and should 5 
Strict within limits and yet feel for her pupils respect, za 
Will, and affection, even for those who try her most severely 
their attempts to transgress the prohibitions set up- A vi 
teacher is tolerant, generous, and forgiving even though she 
es not relax her standards of conduct. 
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Punishment 


Naturally punishment has no place in teacher-pupil rela- 
tions. One cannot punish without alienating a child from one- 
self. For the moment at least the child is rejected by the pun- 
ishing person. The child who has been rejected by his parents 
expects punishment for his transgressions at school. Punish- 
ment relieves his superego (conscience). If he has been bad 
his conscience demands that he be punished for it. At the 
same time every punishment builds up the superego still 
more strongly. The conflict between his needs for affection 
and the standards and restrictions imposed upon him is 
strengthened. Psychologically it is true that every punish- 
ment increases any tendency toward aggressiveness which 
may exist. 

Horace Mann argued vigorously against the necessity of 
punishment in schools. The following quotation shows the 


course of his argument. The whole essay will bear reading in 
its entirety. 


certain teachers find it nec 
dantly, but, on leaving the schools, and being succeeded by 
competent perso 
the same schools be; 


‘ could not govern without pun- 
ishment, has been followed, through successive schools, by One 
g that the alleged necessity of punish- 
e teacher and not to the schools. Many a 
teacher has been turned out of school, because he could not 
govern without Punishment, nor even with it; and has been 
week, by one who found no occasion to 
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use it,—thus affording demonstrative evidence, that the necés- 
sity of punishment, in those cases, was not in human nature, 
but only in the nature of Mr. A. B.” * 


What, then, should be the attitude of the teacher toward an 
act of aggression, as when a pupil throws a piece of chalk 
across the room while her back is turned? If it is not to be 
punished should it be ignored? The teacher’s first duty is to 
try to understand the act. Why is the chalk thrown? Has the 
boy been given a task so difficult that he cannot do it? Is he 
harboring resentment against a fancied slight, insult, or 
criticism? Has the teacher ever really shown interest in him 
as a person or given enough indication that she appreciates 
him in any way or likes him? 

I would not leave the matter of punishment here, lest I be 
accused of being impractical and sentimental, without adding 
that in addition to this passive attitude toward aggression a 
teacher must have a positive program of educational activi- 
ties to absorb this aggression. r 

To be composed, nonresistant and understanding in the 
face of aggression is only one of the two attitudes that a 
teacher should adopt toward aggressiveness. In many ways it 
is the less important one of the two. A teacher must serve her 
main function as a teacher and to that end she must have a 
Positive program of instruction. Aggression must be put to 
use constructively in the solution of the real problems of life, 
as these must be faced by growing children. Every parent 1s 
under obligation to help his or her child acquire the skills re- 
quired by the manipulation of materials and in learning how 
to get along with other people. It is of course platitudinous to 
add that a teacher’s task is to guide pupils in learning. Her 
Primary function is to assist pupils to make the utmost out of 
their opportunity to learn. 


*Mann, Horace, Lectures and Annual Reports on Education (1867), 


P. 349. 
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The Teacher Must Be a Leader 


The successful teacher is one who combines an absorbing 
interest in her pupils as persons and a contagious zeal and en- 
thusiasm for her field of specialization. Some activities are 
naturally more interesting to children—those involving con- 
struction and motor activity, those with strong sensory ap- 
peal, those with some adventure, romance, a dash of excite- 
ment, a large amount of observable achievement. But there 
are teachers who combine such an enthusiasm for their field of 
specialization with understanding of and liking for their pu- 
pils that they can actually carry a class along with zeal for 
Latin, vocabulary drill, geology, or English grammar. 


Susan Isaacs brings this point out clearly in her writings 
and I quote from her.’ 


“The stern parent who rules only by fear and prohibition, 
and does not offer the children the positive means of making 
good, cannot give them this happiness or further their socia 
development, even though she checks their open hostilities. 
Unless she provides the materials for their making and cre- 
ating, and encourages active social skill in them, thus showing 
her faith in their wish to make good, she will not be able to 
create an expanding social world in and for her children. It is 
when she is helping them to be good and to make good that 
they love her most, and follow her most contentedly. - - - 
She is a true educator only when and in so far as she becomes 
the parent who offers the means and the encouragement to 
make good; that is to say, when her superego function works 
unobtrusively toward active and constructive ends in the 
groups of children. . . . And it is her proved mildness, re- 
liability, and love which enable the children to pass from the 
defiant, obstinate phase of growth to this of friendly trust and 
ree co-operation. 

“(The educator) must take the child’s wish to make good, 
to create, as a factor in the development of his real skill and 


5 Isaacs, S., Social Development in Yo Child: . 271, 272). Har- 
court, Brace & Company, 1933. ma dae 


> Teading, explaining some topic 
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achievement. She must make use of it in the real world, and 
show him how to be effective with it in the real world. She has 
no direct concern in her work as an educator with the fact that 
the child’s love and wish to make may be covering his fear and 
hate and wish to destroy. That is the analyst’s concern, not 
the teacher’s.” 


According to this point of view then, a teacher’s functions 
are not to be confused with a counselor’s or analyst’s. The 
former deals with the conscious, the latter may deal with un- 
conscious, infantile, repressed trends. 

To return to the situation of a new teacher and a new class, 
the previous discussion told only half the story. Failure and 
chaos would be the only result unless the teacher had some 
Positive program. Naturally every teacher has some subject 
matter which, as the business of the moment, is to be the 
medium of instruction.® How skilfully, then, does she marshal 
all the resources inherent in her subject matter at the open- 
ing of the year to interest and challenge her children? How 
skilfully is she building on interests and skills already pos- 
sessed by the group? To what extent is she starting in with 


activities which the children can do and like to do? The bane 


of teaching today is keeping to the schedule, fulfilling the re- 


quirements, following the routine of a course of study. This 
gives the teacher a feeling of compulsion, of strain, of tension. 
Eyeing the goal of the year’s work, she is unable to begin with 
the children where they are. 
Again Isaacs indicates the significant task of the teacher. 
She speaks primarily of teaching young children but what ane 
says holds also for the teacher-pupil relationship at any age- 


Necessarily mean subject matter set 0u 
the opposite of activity. Subject matter here means 
activity that is to engage teacher and class jointly w 
for discussion, or cons 
in the shop. 
j Isaacs, S., op. cit., p. 411. 
Isaacs, S., op. cit., p. 269. 
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“Under favorable conditions, the majority of children be- 
tween four and five years do show themselves able to enjoy a 
friendly and co-operative relation with at least those adults 
who in their turn can show some understanding and restraint. 
No one who has watched a group of young children playing 
contentedly together under the quiet and unobtrusive guid- 
ance of any sympathetic grown-up can doubt that such situa- 
tions yield the happiest moments of their lives. It is easy to 
see that the children grow a sense of security from the leader- 
ship of an adult—provided she is one who understands their 
needs and whose rulings or suggestions follow the true lines 
of their social growth.” 


And still, we freely admit, every teacher, no matter how 
skilful, and no matter how competent in holding to an inter- 
esting and challenging Program, is going to be the target of 
aggressiveness from some of her pupils, and the witness of 
aggressiveness which pupils display toward each other. This 
must be expected because pupils bring these aggressive needs 
with them from their near and remote past and from every- 
thing that has happened to them outside school. 

Suppose a beginning teacher has made an excellent start 
on his work and his class is embarked on an interesting crea- 
tive task. Then his group of boys “gangs” together to try him 
out, On an occasion when the teacher is lightening the period 
with some quips, this group of boys takes the situation, super- 
ficially, out of his hands and begins to mock him with bois- 
terous laughter. They keep this up in an attempt to break 
down the teacher’s morale and, if successful, their attempt 
will spoil the whole spirit in the class. What is he to do? Ig- 
nore the attack? Meekly and passively accept it? Our answer 
must be in the general terms of the preceding analysis. o 
course the flesh and blood details of any highly specific social 
situation like this will depend on the time, place, actors, and 
a thousand unique factors. But the general outline remains 
clear. The teachers duty in this situation is to dig deep 
enough to understand the meaning of the attack. To attempt 
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to go on with the class activity in an unswerving course is out 
of the question, for now the spirit to learn is absent. This 
teacher must admit to himself that he has already presumed 
too much by supposing that all of the members of the class 
feel the same enthusiasm for what they are supposed to do as 
he, the teacher, feels. He should plan the opportunity imme- 
diately to study the needs of each pupil in the class, to become 
so much better acquainted with them personally that he can 
then, on a new footing and with a deeper tact, bring them to 
the point of sharing some of the rewarding goals toward which 
the whole educational program moves. He cannot really be 
their teacher until a relationship of this kind is established be- 
tween them. In addition, the young teacher who is thus im- 
posed upon by a group of pupils unwittingly provides testi- 
mony to his own emotional immaturity. 


CHAPTER VII 


Counselor-Client Relationships 


T human beings were not as intelligent and complex as we 
are, it is probable that nothing more would be needed ge 
their education and adjustment than the guidance and ca 
ample of teachers. Parents help their children to take the 
first steps into the world and they induct them into socialize 
and civilized ways in the early years of life. Teachers continue 
the process by molding still further the young person’s an 
acter and adjusting him to serve the more intricate demands 
of society. It seems to be a defect in the evolutionary proces® 
—that the nervous system is segmented and has the cerebrum 
added on top all of the other more rudimentary systems of the 
nervous system. For this means that it becomes possible fof 
Personality to split into separate subsystems. There are thos 
deep levels of the personality for the most part unconscious, 
consisting of drives, passions, and desires which Freud has 
called the id; there is the level of conscious control which is 
called the ego; and there is the introjection within ourselves © 
the commands, prohibitions, and desires, and even the wishes 
of others—from parents, brothers and sisters, playmates: 
teachers, and the larger social climate of opinion—which 1$ 
called the superego. n 
If the id or the superego are at war with each other, and if 
either or both of these tendencies is repressed so that it is not 
admitted to consciousness, we have a tendency to neuroticism, 
a state of maladjustment which exhibits itself in various 


symptoms, some of which may be antisocial and so definitely 
190 
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hinder one from making a satisfactory adjustment in the real 
world. This state of affairs is reflected in doubts, anxieties, 
feelings of guilt and inferiority, and also by tendencies to ac- 
cept or seek punishment, all of which are disastrous enough to 
the happiness and security of the individual and add to his 
difficulties in achieving dependable and enjoyable life ad- 
justments. When this state of affairs is reached, parents and 
teachers are not equal to the situation and an outside person, 
Professional or semi-professional in training, must be called 
in whom we may call the counselor.’ 


The Need for a Counselor 


A passage in Susan Isaac’s book, Social Development in 
Young Children, seems to me to epitomize this need for a 
counselor.? 


“Where the child does not show a wish to learn, to make 
good, to be friendly in the real world, but only knows how to 
be defiant and to destroy and to hate, then, of course, it is the 
business of the teacher to understand that he needs special 


Psychological help; that is to say, when she has exhausted 
those general methods of patient encouragement and trust and 
teaching which will help most children out of their difficult 
Moments, it becomes her business to understand the child’s 


1 In this chapter “counselor” is used to represent any person who ren- 
ders counseling service. Actually counselors are known under a variety 
of titles:—psychologists, psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, deans, social work- 
ers, visiting teachers, personnel workers, and so on. It so happens that many 
of the quotations in this chapter are taken from the writings of psycho- 
analysts who probably have given more careful consideration to the in- 
timately personal problems which confront counselors than has any other 
Broup. Psychoanalysts are with few exceptions medically trained men as 
that many of the quotations refer to the doctor and his patient. These quo- 
tations have been left as they were originally written although the reader 
should in every case interpret the statement as applying to the kind of 
counselor of which he 1s especially thinking. Similarly, “client” is used in 

1] name for any person who sits opposite the coun- 


thi: sa gener: a A 
ee Ea be a patient, an employee or a student. 


2 Isaacs, S., oP. Ci» P- 411. 
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: ; e not, 
need of analysis. But the unconscious wishes as such ag R 
and cannot be within her competence—any mor E 
teaching and training of the child in skillful E 
understanding of the external world is within the 
of the analyst.” 


h- 
This profound thought applies as well to parents 2 oe 
ers. When a parent finds a child ungovernable an ia at for 
able, then the signal is given that the parent shou i andes 
expert psychological help from someone who can bot i cu 
stand the child and help him respond to normal oa y but 
social influences. This applies not only to young chil a; i 
to children at any age, or indeed to persons at any age drags 
What is the help that a counselor can give which 38 cal bit 
the province of parent or teacher? I can answer this 


ists. Franz 
introducing the words of some of the great therapists: 
Alexander ® says, * 


Tas z p increase 
“The cure consists in a change in the ego itself, ari certain 

in its power—one might say its carriage—to deal w in life. 

emotional problems which it could not deal with early 


Ella Freeman Sharpe says,# 


p : wt time, 
“The patient will assimilate from the analyst all HPs Hs 
but the main assimilation should be that of courage 


Y the 
the truth... . The psychoanalytical task then is to help 
patient to face the truth about himself.” 


John Levy says,5 


“3 Alexander, F., “The Problem of Psychoanalytic Technique,” The Psy 
choanalytic Quarterly, 4: 592, 1935. ; el 
“4 *Sharpe, E. F., “The Technique of Psycho-analysis,” International Jo 
of Psycho-analysis, It: 267, 1930. Het, 
5 Levy, J., “Relationship Therapy,” American Journal of Orthopsychia 
8: 68, Jan. 1938. ; 
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Sharpe writes elsewhere,® 


“Tt was a useful experience as a foundation of technique to 
see how the patient gained a greater reality sense through the 
co-operation of the analyst who, by entering into his phan- 
tasies and so getting more of them, helped to remove suspi- 
cions. By this very freedom to elaborate the phantasy-life, the 
Patient got more grasp on reality. The foundation lies there.” 


Freud sums the matter succinctly,’ 


“The aim of these different procedures has remained the same 
throughout: descriptively, to recover the lost memories; dy- 
namically, to conquer the resistances caused by repression. 


Finally Sharpe points out that,® 


A successful analysis does not mean that the unconscious 
wishes are abandoned. It does not mean that there are no 
more defense systems. . . . What happens in the most suc- 
cessful analysis is a bringing to light of these wishes and a 
working through of infantile anxiety and emotional effects 
concerning these wishes. . . . This entails a greater reality- 
sense and a greater ability to operate in reality with less anx- 
iety and greater satisfaction. It means the greater possibility 
of an integrated purpose in life, and much greater power of 
being emotionally unperturbed by the hostility and the affects 
of other people.” 

So the counselor has as his peculiar task to help a person be- 
come reoriented primarily toward himself instead of toward 
the outside world of reality. The latter is the usual task of 
Parents and teachers, and very secondarily is it the task of 
the counselor. This reorientation to the self must take the 
form of a willingness and courage to face all the facts of one’s 


own desires and one’s own scruples. And this is doné pri- 
marily for those persons whose conflicts and repressions Me. 


fere with their normal adjustment to reality. 


6 Sharpe, E. F., 0P. cit., pp. 276, 277. i 

T Freud, S., “Further Recommendations in the Technique of Psycho- 
analysis,” being paper 32 in Collected Papers, Vol. II, p. 367 in The Inter- 
national Psycho-analytical Library No. 8, 1924. 


8 Sharpe, E. F., 0p. cit., p- 362. 
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Distinction between the Counselor and the Teacher 


Now the process by which a person achieves reorientation 
toward himself requires a special kind of relationship marking 
the counselor off from either teacher or parent. The fact that 
this process needs to be more widely appreciated serves as the 
excuse for adding a special chapter on counselor-client rela- 
tionships. All three—parent, teacher, and counselor—must 
give a child emotional security, doing nothing to make him 
feel that he does not belong to his family, school class, or 
group, and by making evident at every opportunity that he 
really does belong. Parent and teacher must not only fill the 
roles of givers, dispensers, and permitters but must also re- 
quire things of children, put them under obligations to do this 
and that, and must impose the restrictive limitations and in- 
hibitions that characterize the civilized, educated, and cul- 
tured man. Parents and teachers are inevitably, through the 
codes they represent, the origin of the superego. From them 
children acquire the restrained behavior that is part of the 
Process of growing up in every society. Children, for instance, 
as well as cats and dogs who are to become household pets, 
must be taught habits of cleanliness, decency, and order. 

Whenever, however, conflict arises in a person between his 
basic desires and his superego which leads to maladjustment 
then there is need for substituting a freer relationship which 
has a minimum of the restrictive and inhibitory and a maxi- 
mum of the permissive. Counselors are urged to abjure educa- 
tion or anything that smacks of education. Melanie Klein, in 
a symposium on child analysis, put it this way,’ 


aE, ; 
__ “My intention was to prove that it is impossible to combine 
in the person of the analyst analytical and educational work- 
- +. I may sum up my arguments by saying that the one 
activity cancels the other. If the analyst, even only temporar- 


° Klein, M., “Symposium on Child is I” j al of 
Pycke hagas B: Gen aoe Analysis I,” International eke 
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ily, becomes the representative of the educative agencies, if 
he assumes the role of the superego, at that point he blocks 
the way of the instinctual impulses to consciousness: he be- 
comes a representative of the repressing faculties.” 


Freud, writing on the same point, indicates that he has the 
same idea, but he does not express himself so dogmatically,” 


“« 

We cannot avoid also taking for treatment patients who 
are so helpless and incapable of ordinary life that for them 
one has to combine analytic with educative influence; and 
even with the majority now and then occasions arise in which 
the physician is bound to take up the position of teacher and 
mentor. But it must always be done with great caution, and 
the patient should be educated to liberate and fulfil his own 
nature, and not to resemble ourselves.” 


Sharpe says,” in a quotation in which I take the liberty of 
reversing the order of the first two sentences, 


. “The urgency to reform, to correct, to make different, mo- 
tivates the task of a reformer or educator. . . - The dross of 
the infantile superego in that fundamental interest (in peo- 
ple’s lives and thoughts) must by analysis be purged.” “Any 
analyst who departs from analytical procedure so far as to 
intrude his personality on the patient so that the patient 
gathers that his view of normality is such and such, that he 
values this quality or that type of mind or character, has 
diverted the analysis from its true goal.” 


Both Searl and Isaacs are very positive i 
that the functions of the counselor and e 
fulfilled by the same person. Searl writes as 

“If we take up a position of our own and tell the child to 
come to it, we are not meeting his anxiety. If we say, This is 
what you shall do, ‘This is how you should or should ae 
feel, we are asking the child to overcome his anxiety Boy 
and take up our position. We are not then helping the chi 

10 Freud, S., op. cit., p- 399- 

2 Sharpe, E. F., op. cit., P- 253; 267. 

_ 77 Searl, M. N., “Some Contrasted Aspects of P: 
tion,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, 2: 288, 1932. 


n their declarations 
ducator cannot be 
follows,” 


sycho-analysis and Educa- 
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to understand his anxiety. That is why the attitude of the 
educator is irreconcilable with the attitude of the analyst: 
there is no possibility of amalgamation. 

“To pass the bounds of conscious knowledge into those of 
the unconscious, whence anxiety proceeds, we need an analyst 
and not an educator. The educator’s first concern is the child’s 
ego. In order to give the help he has at his command for its 
development, the enlargement of the sphere of the child’s 
conscious knowledge and social activities, he has at times to 
exercise his authority with regard to the child. He then tells 
him not merely how it is wise to behave, but how he must or 
must not behave. He makes full use of the child’s affection and 
confidence (his positive transference in technical language), 
for furthering the ends he has in view, and he uses it as such. 
He tries, if he is a good educator, by all means in his power 
to overcome or shift the child’s dislike, defiance, distrust—the 
negative transference. The analyst, too, has sometimes, very 
rarely, to exert his authority, and tell the child that he must 
not do such and such a thing, although it is true that he does 
this always with the hint that he is not stopping him from 
putting his words into action, but from putting them into 
that particular kind of action: ‘Do it another way’; and the 
reason is always one perfectly obvious to the child except 
when he is quite blinded by emotion. This authority is eX- 
erted only in a limiting direction, never with command or 
advice about what he should do. 

“The effective technique of education stimulates interests 
and avoids or shifts anxieties. The effective technique © 
psychoanalysis never avoids anxieties, and frees but does not 
stimulate interests; and this by the resolution of anxiety into 
the open field of understanding. 


“ . . . . 1 
_ “To act as a focus for disturbing emotions is not the ideal 
situation for the educator.” 


Being the focus for disturbing emotions is primarily the 
function of the counselor. 
Isaacs states,1® 


“Tt should be clear that no one person can combine the two 

functions to the same child, and that, moreover, it will be an 

unwise thing for a teacher or a mother or a person in a real 
18 Isaacs, S., op. cit., p. 412. 
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relationship of authority to a child to attempt to undertake 
the work of an analyst, even by ever so little. An admixture 
of education and analysis tends to ruin both, and can do little 
for the child but confuse and bewilder him, and increase his 
conflicts.” 


Anna Freud," however, takes an opposite point of view. 
She fears that even after a child is liberated by analysis it 
must return to the same home and the same parental influ- 
ences and so all the conditions for a return of the neurosis are 
present. She maintains that the child analyst also has an edu- 


cational function. 


“Tt seems to me that in this difficult situation there remains 
but one way out. The analyst must claim for himself the free- 
dom to direct the child at this important point, in order to 
insure, to a certain extent, the results of analysis. Under his 
influence the child must learn how to behave in respect to its 
instinctive life. His point of view will in the end decide what 
Part of the infantile sexual strivings must be repressed or 
Tejected as is applicable to the cultured world and how much 
or how little can be permitted direct gratification, and what, 
in the interest of sublimation, must be repressed, for which all 


aids of education are at his disposal. We can say in short: 
during the course of the analysis the analyst must succeed in 
ideal of the child and he 


Putting himself in place of the ego ideal 
Seria his analyt al date of liberation before he is 


rol the child at this point. 


hi this crisis the position of authori 
im... . Only when the child fee f 
thority can be placed above that of the parents will it be 
ready to yield thé highest place in its emotional life to this 
new love object, which ranks along with that of the parents. 
- » . The analyst therefore 
different pas diametrically con 
st analyze and he must educate, ™ ; 
and forbid, loosen and hold in check again. If he does ne 
succeed in this, the analysis will be a charter for all of the ba 
abits banned by society. If he does succee! he makes 


14 Freud, A., “Introduction to the Technique of Child Analysis,” Archives 
of Psychoanalysis, 1: 869, 873, July 1927- 
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retrogressive a lot of missed education and abnormal develop- 
ment and provides for the child, or for whomsoever decides 
the fate of the child, the possibility of once more improving its 
behavior.” f 


The proposition that a teacher should combine in her per- 
son both the teaching and counseling functions has been pro- 
posed by Goodwin Watson.!* He says, 


“It is better for the psychological counselor to guide the 
teachers in their handling of the problem, than for the ado- 
lescent to be referred as a ‘case’ to some psychiatrist or clinic. 
One advantage of working indirectly, through the homeroom 
teacher, is that the pupil does not have to make a dual relation- 
ship: one to his teacher and another to the psychologist. . « - 
As a rule the psychological counselor can do his best work 
through classroom teachers and principals rather than by tak- 
ing over the counseling function. The child would ordinarily 
not be sent to the psychologist, but the homeroom teacher or 


guidance counselor or principal would preserve his full rap- 
port with the pupil.” 


Watson claims a special advantage for his plan in that the 


“contribution (of the psychologist) is not limited to the single 
pupil but comes to permeate the entire staff as a permanent 
addition to their skill in dealing with individuals.” 


{ Here, then, we have two diametrically opposite points of 
view toward a differentiation between counselors, and parents 
and teachers. On the one hand, a majority of psychoanalysts 
assert that a counselor can only do his task properly when 
it is untainted with any educational function. On the other 
hand, Anna Freud asserts that the child analyst cannot as- 
sume the presence of a full-grown superego and must com- 
bine both the tasks of analyst and educator, while Watson de- 
sires to have both functions carried out by the teacher lest the 
f 15 Watson, G., Youth Education Today. Sixteenth Yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, pp. 99 and 100 in Chapter IV, 


“Personal Relationships” and p. 192 in Chapter VII, “The Adjustment and 
Guidance of Pupils in the Regular Day Schools,” 1938. 
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relationship of the child with the psychologist spoil its rela- 
tionship with the teacher. There are really three issues in- 
volved here: the first question is whether a counselor, to be 
successful, can also be an educator; the second, whether a 
teacher (or parent) can undertake the work of a counselor; 
and the third, whether entrance upon one of these relation- 
ships will interfere with setting up the other. Naturally thor- 
oughly seasoned answers to these questions must wait upon 
the accumulation of more experience. The remarks that fol- 
low can only continue the discussion and attempt to clarify 
the issues. 

The counselor, so runs the argument, by assuming the edu- 
cator’s role,and attempting to make the client adopt his 
standards, will increase the conflict and anxiety rather than 
allay them. This seems to be a sound position. Moreover in 
Proportion as he takes the educator’s role he runs the risk of 
calling out his subject’s inhibiting defenses and reserve. He 
thus blocks off the road leading to the exploration of uncon- 
scious phantasies. One of the prime requisites of a successful 
counselor is that he should not criticize, condemn, or threaten 
in any way. No one can assume the teacher’s role without 
approving and disapproving. Indeed, it is difficult to under- 
stand how Anna Freud can be successful in her work when 
she is apparently so free in characterizing some forms of be- 
havior as bad and antisocial. It would seem that the first task 
of a counselor is to reassure his client that he is not going to 
play the role of parent or teacher, that he has no authority, 
that he does not represent the law and that his relation is sim- 
ply that of helping the client solve his problems and resolve 
his conflicts. 

Part of the difficulty here springs from misunderstanding 
the role and function of the counselor. This whole discussion 
is fashioned on the assumption that a counselor is one who 
helps a person effect a personal readjustment which will en- 
able him to get along more effectively with people and duties 
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in the outside world and more happily with himself. A pri- 
mary function of a counselor is to reduce anxiety. But in 
opposition to our interpretation many individuals think of a 
counselor as a person much more like a teacher who is there 
to guide individuals into more social and effective modes of 
thought and behavior. The primary tool of this kind of a 
counselor is suggestion, usually backed by the prestige of au- 
thority. Such a counselor should be a person with recognized 
authority. He explores his client only to the extent of learn- 
ing about his peculiar needs so that he may advise him wisely. 
He has the urge to plan for and think with the client on the 
level of reality. He does not hesitate to advise or to impose his 
opinions or standards on his client. He is aware of no necessity 
to get down into deeper personal relationships and is usually 
content to carry on the counseling process on a strictly im- 
personal basis. Such a person is more of a teacher than a 
counselor as we are using the term in this section. 

There is no doubt that every pupil needs guidance of this 
sort. Indeed, one of the shortcomings of traditional education 
is its neglect of personal and social values. Every pupil can 
profit from the help of a friendly and sympathetic adviser who 
will assist him to plan his educational course, his choice of a 
vocation and to clear up other personal problems dealing with 
health, social relationships, recreation, religion, etc., as they 
may come up. The universal need for this sort of advice, 
moreover, establishes it as a right of every child to be able to 
get it somewhere, 

In this chapter, however, we have chosen to define coun- 
selor In a special sense as one who attempts to help in the re- 
adjustment of individuals experiencing difficulties, usually of 
an emotional nature. The distinction is made between the ad- 
viser who acts in an educational capacity and the counselor 
who serves by virtue of his capacity to form relationships and 
to help the other person to gain insight. A student comes to an 
adviser when he wants guidance and advice; he comes to a 
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counselor when he is unable to profit from guidance and ad- 
vice, and when he is upset by conflicts, fears, worries, anxie- 
ties, uncontrolled impulses, lack of decision, or disorganiza- 
tion of thoughts, feelings, or behavior. 

It seems difficult to conceive of a teacher, principal or dean 
securing the kind of relationship which is demanded by coun- 
seling in this special sense of the word. Teachers and deans 
continually claim that they are able to get on an excellent 
footing for counseling students. This, of course, may be pos- 
sible to some extent when the school is conceived of as a kind 
of extension of the family, as a sheltering, protective social 
group, and when its principal or head is widely known and 
deeply respected as a benevolent guide and friend. In some 
cases a principal or teacher may be able so to suppress or 
camouflage his authority, his administrative and educational 
functions, and his position as the spokesman of society and 
society’s demands so that pupils will confide intimately in 
him. By analogy we must remember that in a well-adjusted 
young person the ego and superego are in harmony, and rela- 
tions with parents and society are free and natural. But 
where a child suffers from conflict and repressions and where 
the head of a school or a teacher must remain to some ex- 
tent and for some of the time within his authoritative role as 
an educator, then the way to a pure relationship of counsel- 
ing is barred. So while in an ideal situation and in rare cases ` 
it is possible for a principal, dean, or teacher to play the part 
of a counselor, in the majority of cases any one of these per- 
sons is too much of an educator to fill this other role well. 
The conclusion seems inescapable that where there is malad- 
justment, conflict, and anxiety a special counselor must be 
sought,—one who is neither educator nor recognized as an 
educator in the child’s mind. 

Turning to the third question, it is obvious that any num- 
ber of persons can fill the role of parent (vicariously) or 
teacher in an individual’s life. Indeed, many persons play a 
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part in helping an individual to learn to adjust to the real 
world. But the role of counselor is peculiar. The counselor 
must be a person who is not too intimate or friendly, other- 
wise he can demand things. He must be a person apart, one 
who has just this relationship with the client and no other. 
The counseling relationship is built up gradually. The deeper 
levels of personality and its anxieties can be faced directly 
only in the presence of someone who is trusted without res- 
ervation. To illustrate, with the use of pictures it is possible 
to get persons to tell stories which reveal unconscious phan- 
tasies. If such phantasies are listened to by a stranger and the 
person telling them realizes that he is revealing deeper trends 
in his personality than he meant to, he becomes reticent and 
he retreats and breaks off the relationship, or an interruption 
ensues until the sensitiveness over the material already dis- 
closed is allayed. It is for this reason that it is better practice 
not to use the answers to questions in a psychoneurotic in- 
ventory until confidence is established and transference is well 
advanced, 

Entering into a counseling relationship is intimate and per- 
sonal, and it almost seems as though energy were drained off 
in the process which is then no longer available for other 


similar relationships. LaFargue recognizes this when he 
. Says,?® 
= 
_ “Avoid the shi 
flight which is o 


patient’s habits i 


fting of the energy of the transference, a 
ften brought about in consequence of the 
n respect of the company he frequents. He 
meets such and such a person to whom he confides things 
that should be told in the psychoanalyst’s consulting room. 
This difficulty is in most cases not insurmountable, but 18 
se much loss of time, especially when the patient 
Positive transference to someone other than the 
yst when the latter sometimes needs it for the 
getting the patient to deal with his resistances.” 


16 LaFargue, R., “ ‘Active’ Ps 
Recovery,” Internatio 


liable to cau 
brings his 

psychoanal: 
purpose of 


ychoanalytical Treatment and the Will to 
mal Journal of Psychoanalysis, 10: 412, 1929. 
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In general a thorough job of counseling requires all the rap- 
port and transference that can be commanded. The counselor 
must be as concerned as the most jealous lover about the ex- 
clusiveness of his client’s relationship with him, otherwise the 
strength lying in the relationship for therapeutic ends is dis- 
sipated. 

Counselor’s Task in Securing Rapport 


Since the primary aim of the counselor is to break down 
resistance and to secure free and untrammeled utterance or 
action, much of his early work with a client is directed toward 
securing rapport and establishing transference. At the be- 
ginning he has no other purpose. He employs every means 
to allay apprehension and anxiety and to encourage free and 
open expression. The form of the expression does not mat- 
ter so much: children usually express themselves best in play, 
adults frequently, though not always, express themselves best 
in speech. Glover says," 


_ “The ideal attitude in consultation is, then, to get the pa- 
tient to talk, and to speak oneself when it is necessary to elicit 
further information. . . . In any case one should not too 
teadily weaken the strength of one’s own position, which lies 
in listening, even to silences. In the average case more will be 
gained by waiting, with but the most monosyllabic encourage- 
ment to speak.” h, 


Of course Glover’s view here is an extreme one, but his posi- 
tion may be considered as embodying an ideal toward which 
every counselor should work. As Sharpe says 18 of the client, 


“We want him to be off his guard, we want him to be 
spontaneous, to be natural, forget, make slips. 


Although the goal eventually is to help the person to see the 
meaning of his behavior and his phantasies, it would be dis- 
17 Glover, E., “Lectures on the Technique of Psychoanalysis,” II, The 


Opening Place, International Journal of Psychoanalysis, 8: 324, 330, 1927. 
18 Sharpe, E. F., op. cit, p. 276. 
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astrous to try to give him this insight in the opening phases 
of the relationship, and before sound rapport has been estab- 
lished. The successful counselor usually divines a good many 
things about a client long before he can safely reveal what he 
sees to the client. J. Levy makes the point concrete as fol- 
lows,?® 


“The therapist listens to the patient for the purpose of un- 
derstanding his relationships to other people, not the nature 
of the mental mechanisms he uses. For example, a wife might 
tell about being left at home while her husband plays golf, 
and indicate by her manner some resentment. As she goes on 
to talk she tells about her interest in another man during his 
daily absences. A psychiatrist detects a projection of her own 
guilt feelings behind the resentment toward her husband. For 
therapeutic Purposes one ignores the projection mechanism 
and works only, at this point, with the resentment toward the 
husband. The therapist encourages the woman to express 
openly and freely the resentment and reassures her that under 
similar circumstances any woman would feel the same way. 
Eventually the patient will come around to discussing her 
own behavior and the guilt feelings accompanying it.” 


The theme of emotional security must be strongly em- 
phasized as a basic one in counselor-client relationships and 
as the very cornerstone of psychotherapy. Levy writes,?° 


eç be 
: puting the early phases of treatment the doctor must keep 
in mind the patient’s need for understanding and acceptance. 


- . - They really come to the doctor b h loved. 
They hope the doctor will love Hehe se rote ae 


But the difference between the parent and the counselor is 
that the therapist does not pass judgment or uphold stand- 
ards. The counselor is careful not to express any shade of 
criticism, resentment, hostility, or disgust. As Glover says,” 

19 Levy, J., op. cit., p. 68. 


20 Levy, J., op. cit., pp. 66, 67. 
21 Glover, E., op. cit., p. 338. 
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_ “For the first time in his life the patient can speak of the 
innermost concerns of his mind before a parental image that 
does not swoop on him with direct or implied reproof or cor- 
rection. Further, even these matters to which he at first re- 
fuses house-room in his own consciousness, or which induce in 
him the strongest feelings of self-reproach, are treated in the 
same way. The analyst will not play the parental game, either 
when it is anticipated with distaste and dread or when it is 
eagerly sought after. In other words, he will imitate neither 
the external objective parent nor that to which the patient has 
given allegiance in his own mind, i.e., his superego.” 


The person who needs a counselor is one who has somehow 
lost or been deprived of ordinary emotional security. He ap- 
proaches strangers as persons who may threaten him and 
against whom he must protect himself. So the counselor more 
than any other person is under obligation to reassure him, to 
give him affection, and to be completely tolerant and accept- 
ing. Horney says,” 


“The neurotic needs affection to reassure him against a 
double anxiety—anxiety concerning awareness and expression 
of his own hostility, and anxiety concerning retaliation from 
without. Because of his own repressed hostility he scents hos- 
tility—deceit, abuse, malice, rejection—in every move of the 
other person, as may be observed in his reaction to the ana- 
lyst. The fact that he has to pay fees, for example, is a definite 

. proof to him that the analyst wants only to abuse him. Even 
kindness may have only the effect of strengthening his suspi- 
cions. The reassurance he requires is unconditional love; 
which means that the other person should have no gratifica- 
tion or advantage in the relationship, but offer him a complete 
sacrifice of all he loves or cherishes. The other should always 
be admiring and compliant, however the neurotic behaves.” 


From the foregoing it must be apparent that the counselor 
must himself be,—in some ways—an unusual person, a re- 
markable person. For everyone has something of the parent 


22 Horney, K., “The Problem of the Negative Therapeutic Reaction,” 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 5: 41, 42, 1936. 
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and teacher in him. He has his standards and prejudices, 
biases, likes and dislikes, enthusiasms or aversions, and he 
shows these to other persons as he meets them. The counselor, 
too, grew up in his family and carries with him tendencies 
laid down years ago to react toward other persons in certain 
ways, to accept or to reject them. The counselor has his own 
superego and projects his scruples, fears, and anxieties out 
on to other persons whom he meets as we all do. So to be a 
permissive, accepting, receiving person in the counseling situa- 
tion may not be quite natural to his personality, in fact it 
may originally be very foreign indeed to him. Psychoanalysts 
claim that one must be analyzed oneself before one can be 
a therapist. By that they mean that a man must be thor- 
oughly familiar with his own superego and his tendencies to 
Project it out on to others. These tendencies the counselor 
must first know and tolerate. Insofar as he succeeds in ac- 
cepting his own wishes and desires and his own resistances 
and Prejudices, he will be ina Position to tolerate similar tend- 
encies in others. We may quote Glover on this point,?* 


“We have every right to insi i alyst 
should be j ry ngat to insist that a prospective analy 


Freud * puts it this way: 


“He may tolerate no resistances in himself which withhold 
from his consciousness what is perceived by his unconscious, 
otherwise he would introduce into the analysis a new form of 
selection and distortion which would be far more injurious 
than that resulting from the Concentration of conscious atten- 


28 Glover, E., op. cit., p. 31. 
24 Freud, S., op. cit., p. 328. 
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which would be apt to affect his comprehension of the pa- 
tient’s disclosures.” 


Another psychoanalyst, M. W. Peck, says,” 


“Irritation, criticism, harsh ridicule, even insult (by the 
client) can be brought into the analysis without affecting it in 
any way by the standards of social values. In a manner im- 
possible for a person in any other situation the analyst is 
emotionally untouched. He recognizes at all times that he is 
playing chiefly the point of a foil for the individual patient, 
as the qualities and traits of the latter’s real self, released by 
the analysis, come out from behind the disguise of the surface 
personality. The analyst can neither have his feelings hurt 
nor be flattered, he is interested only in the motives and mean- 
ings of attitudes as they are more and more freely disclosed.” 


Or as Sharpe asserts,** 


“If one feels reassured and pleased at every expression of 
benefit by the patient, at every disappearance of symptoms, 
if one feels discouraged at every recurrence of symptom and 
misery, one is not immune from one’s own anxiety. It means 
that our own anxiety is annulled by caring, and it is intensified 
if we do not get assurance. . . . I believe that our infantile 
sadism and consequent anxiety on the deepest levels make it 
imperative for us to seek an assurance of security. The more 
that deep level is brought to consciousness and analyzed in 
ourselves, the more we can seek for real not phantastic as- 
surances——the more we can tolerate the affects of other people, 
externally in our reality contacts and analytically with pa- 
tients. The only thing that truly delivers us from anxiety is 
the bringing to light of our infantile fears and hatreds. 


Active Psychotherapy 


‘ . . . 
Psychoanalysis also recognizes a variety of active therapy 
which introduces a new element into the counselor-client re- 


25 Peck, M. W., “Remarks on Psychoanalytic Therapy,” Mental Hygiene, 


14: 71, 72, 1930. 
26 Sharpe, E. F., op. cit., p. 259- 
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lationship. Ferenczi has urged that in an analysis the panen 
should be denied some satisfactions, as it is believed that the 
process of therapy takes place under the necessity of some 
sort of deprivation. Restrictions, prohibitions, and poetan 
are set up during the period of the analysis beyond which the 
patient must not trespass. In child analysis also certain limits 
are specified beyond which the child cannot go. For instance, 
taboos must be laid against the destruction of property or 
against wetting or dirtying the play room in too extreme a 
fashion. Certain attacks against the analyst must be fore- 
stalled. The child cannot take away with him as his own 
property anything that he wishes. Most counselors recognize 
the necessity of setting bounds beyond which the patient 1s 
not allowed to transgress even in what is known as “passive 
therapy.” In the case of Helen in Jessie Taft’s The Dynamics 
of Therapy ** the following incident takes place. In the first 
hour of the series of contacts Helen asks, 


“ “What are these papers?” pointing to the shelves where the 
psychological tests are kept. A 

‘They belong to the other lady. They are not mine, but you 
can use the papers on the other table if you want to.’ 


It is interesting that the attraction seems to be entirely for 
the forbidden shelves.” ; 


In the case of Jackie there is the following incident (p. 155)- 


“ ‘Can I take the magnet home?’ 
‘I am afraid not, Jackie? 
hy? Isn’t it yours? 
‘Yes, but it’s here for chil 
to see me. Sometimes othe 
‘But they haven’t seen it 
take it.” 


‘No, that’s true enough, Jackie, but it’s a rule not to take 
anything home. Do you know what a rule is? 
‘No.’. 


dren to play with when they come 
r children come here to play.’ , fl 
. They won’t know it was here i 


27 The Macmillan Company, 1933, p. 37. 
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‘Well, a rule is something you have to mind, and the rule is 
that you can take home anything that you draw or anything 
you cut out, but no toys.’ ” 


Aggressive acts are accepted and tolerated by the counselor 
as part of the therapeutic process. But at the point when the 
child becomes so disorganized in these attacks that they lose 
their meaning even as aggression they can be stopped. How- 
ever, effective technique suggests that they not be stopped by 
outright repression or prohibition but by suggesting some 
other way of expressing the same aggression. 

As an illustration of this Phyllis Blanchard ** describes the 
following incident in one of her case reports. 


“She threatened to get more water to put on the floor. I 
said we had spilled enough water for one day. I knew Ann 
was very angry with me, but instead of spilling more water, 
she could tell me how she felt. She said she was going to get 
more water, I could not stop her. I said ‘We will have to find 
something else to do instead of spilling water, or we will not 
have the rest of the hour today.’ I repeated that I knew she 
was angry at me, that was all right, but we must talk more 
about it instead of just going on spilling more and more water 
all the time.” 


In all of these incidents it is evident that to protect prop- 
erty and the rights of others had to set bounds to what the 
child could do. Dr. Blanchard’s case brings out the point that 
when the “play” went beyond whatever value it had in help- 
ing the child to express his feelings it could profitably be 
stopped. So from the therapeutic point of view the imposition 
of restrictions should be as disguised as possiblé and in this 
the analyst is governed more by the meaning of an action in 
the therapeutic process than by any simple code for the pro- 
tection of property. 


28 Blanchard, P., “1937 Case for Symposium,” American Journal of Ortho- 
Psychiatry, 7: 390, July 1937- 
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Transference and Emotional Security 


Psychoanalysts have coined a term—transference—which 
is the heart of the therapeutic process and the essence of the 
counselor-client relationship. Healy, Bronner and Bowers de- 
fine transference in their work,?® 


“Transference signifies shifting of feeling of love from one 
object to another.” 


This is decidedly a limited and partial definition, since what 
is known as negative transference is also recognized, namely, 
the shifting of hostile and aggressive feelings from one person 
to another. In a broad sense, the term transference applies 
when any feelings, affectionate or hostile, which one person 
holds for another, are the result of a shifting of the feelings to 
this person and away from some other person (typically 
father, mother, or siblings) toward whom they were originally 
directed. Searl,?° in discussing the possibility of transference 
toward teachers has made the point that transference is al- 
ways present in any personal relationship, but certainly in 
this case it is more or less conscious at any time and is per- 
mitted more or less open expression. The aim of the counselor 
1s to make it conscious and to permit, even encourage, its 
freest expression. 


Sharpe expresses the same thought about transference in 
the analytic situation. She says,’! 


“Transference begins with the first analytical situation, 
whether the patient be neurotic or so-called normal, first be- 
cause everyone has thoughts about another human being 
when brought into close contact. Outside the analytical room 
thoughts about other people are never, even to the most in- 


ire ae ie ae A. F., & Bowers, A. M., The Structure and Mean- 
ing oj fsychoanatysis (p. 204). Alfred A. K: i 
80 Searl, M. N., op. cit., p. 288. Te nopf, 1930. 


31 Sharpe, E. F., op. cit., p. 376. 
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timate, fully expressed. We base our liking and disliking upon 
a private code of our own, and one individual known, even 
very intimately, to a number of people will produce a differ- 
ent conception to each one. . . . From the first hour the pa- 
tient will have thoughts and opinions about the analyst as in 
ordinary contacts, but the very fact of a phantasy-situation, 
the detachedness and isolation of the hour, the unknownness 
of the analyst, activates phantasy; and this, with the stim- 
ulus of dream-life and recollections of the past, brings about 
a very special relationship with the analyst. This relationship 
is the transference.” 


Sharpe *? implies that hostility toward the analyst is certain 
to be expressed in every analysis—it is a form of transference 
which can be counted on, and she makes the point that if hos- 
tility is not shown at the beginning, transference must be 
encouraged, but once it is present, it need not be encouraged. 
On the other hand, growth in the expression of feelings to- 
ward the counselor comes gradually. 

Hartwell ** makes a helpful analysis of depth of transfer- 
ence by describing four levels of rapport which he names (1) 
friendly belief, (2) personal trust, (3) personality contact, 
(4) dependent attachment. On the first level of friendly belief 
the relationship is on an intellectual level. The client comes 
to the counselor because he believes he can help him, or he 
even comes at the request of some other person. He believes 
in the counselor because he is a doctor or because of his posi- 
tion, prestige, or reputation. The counselor is someone whom 
he respects. He seeks the counselor mainly because he hopes 
to gain something—to find a solution to his problems or an 
answer to his questions. The conversation and questions dur- 
ing this stage of rapport is on an intellectual level. The child 
tells only the obvious, perhaps already recorded, facts about 
events and people in his recent experiences. There is very lit- 
tle emotional response in the relationship. He has no special 


82 Sharpe, E. F., op. cit., p. 271. 
88 Hartwell, S. W., Fifty-five “Bad” Boys. Alfred Knopf, 1931, pp. 13-22. 
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personal interest in the counselor, enjoys the contact for what 
he is getting from it, and is willing but not eager to return for 
another session. 

At this first level the counselor may give advice and counsel 
as any teacher would do, backed always by reasons accepta- 
ble to the client, yet such advice must fit in with the client’s 
purposes. The counselor may offer encouragement, and may 
point out the client’s assets and his favorable characteristics. 
A counselor tries to identify himself so far as possible with 
the client’s beliefs and attitudes at this level; signs of deeper 
emotional relationship in the form of confidences and confes- 
sions should not be encouraged or even permitted as they 
may make the shift to the next levels more difficult, owing to 
the guilt which is released. 

On the second level, which Hartwell calls the level of per- 
sonal trust, the client trusts as well as believes in the coun- 
selor. He begins to be interested in the client as a person, but 
he is still more concerned with his own personal problems 
than he is with those of his trusted friend, the counselor. He 
is more frank, but not to the point of becoming intimate, and 
1s more willing to talk about himself. He is more open to sug- 
gestion and receives counsel without requiring in every in- 
stance an intellectual reason. His questions begin to disclose 
the nature of his emotional problems. The relationship has 
shifted from the official to the personal and the client talks to 
the counselor as he would to any well-meaning but not very 
intimate friend. The counselor here uses the same methods 
of advice and suggestion, being careful not to oppose the 
natural inclinations of the client; and he still strives to iden- 
tify himself with the client’s likes and dislikes, attitudes, and 
interests. Hartwell adds that a counselor is not wise to go be- 
yond the stage of personal trust with a client whom he will 
see only once or twice, 

The third level of Personality contact is one in which the 
more important therapeutic work can and should be done- 
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On this level relationship begins to assume a striking im- 
portance, for here the client not only believes in, trusts, but 
also begins to like the counselor personally. Emotion begins 
to be felt in the relationship. Not only does the client begin 
to like the counselor, but he wants the counselor to like, ap- 
preciate, and understand him. Things that the counselor says 
are not only judged intellectually, but they are valued emo- 
tionally. The client is extremely sensitive to expressions of 
like and dislike, praise and blame, appreciation and criticism 
from the counselor. He is sensitive to the counselor’s attitudes 
from the beginning but not until transference has progressed 
to this stage does the counselor’s attitude count as a neces- 
sary and important value in his life. Now the child will be- 
come as frank as the counselor wishes, but he expects that his 
confidences will be respected. He believes that no matter what 
he says he can be sure of the counselor’s high regard for him 
and he has assured himself that no matter what he says the 
counselor will not be shocked, disgusted, alarmed, or dis- 
turbed, and that he will not suffer ill consequences for what 
he says. 

Because the relationship is now emotional and the coun- 
selor now embodies one of the client’s values, the termination 
of the relationship must be considered carefully, for an abrupt 
and unprepared termination of the relationship might be 
damaging to the client’s adjustments. Hartwell believes that 
when transference on this level has been achieved the client is 
actually and permanently influenced by the relationship—he 
is either helped or harmed. 

On this level the client is still more suggestible than before 
and the counselor can help him through radiating an atmos- 
phere of security which loosens his destructive repressions and 
inhibitions and makes him more free and expressive. With the 
burden of anxiety removed the client arrives at the position 
where he can consider his problems with greater freedom. 
His assets can be encouraged and are augmented, while his 
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shortcomings can be discussed with the purpose of helping 
him to see himself in his surroundings more objectively. One 
can expect a client actually to change not only his behavior, 
but also the channels through which he satisfies the drives be- 
hind his present behavior. 

On the fourth level the personal attachment goes so far that 
it becomes a vital necessity to the client,—breaking the rela- 
tionship will do real damage to him. Now the client has a com- 
pelling need that the counselor should like him and appreci- 
ate him. He has become highly suggestible, so that he looks 
eagerly and in a sense desperately to the counselor for guid- 
ance. There is risk, here, of course, that he may lose his own 
independence of thought and action. Now there are no inhibi- 
tions on his rapport with the counselor and he confides in him 
freely. In fact, his need for the relationship has become so 
extreme that Hartwell records instances when he elaborates 
on his own delinquencies and limitations to prove tó himself 
that the counselor will still continue to love him in spite of 
anything that he may tell him. The attachment to the coun- 
selor is so deep that he wishes to be with him as much as pos- 
sible and to receive tokens of approval and affection. He will 
even feel jealous if he thinks Someone else occupies a similar 
Position in the counselor’s affection, All of which points pos- 
sibly, Hartwell believes, to a sexual element in the attach- 
ment. 

Hartwell believes that this level has potential dangers in it 
and is to be entered into only with two kinds of cases; one in 
which the client has pronounced feelings of inferiority and 
insecurity and needs a close emotional relationship in order to 
regain confidence; and the other in which the client has no 
loyalties in life. If the client can learn to feel secure with the 
counselor he may learn to become independent of what others 
think and gradually become more secure in himself. In any 
case the counselor must continue the relationship until he 
has been able to help the client gain new confidence and inde- 
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pendence so that he can stand again on his own two feet when 
the relationship ceases. 

; Hartwell’s four levels of rapport help make clearer the dis- 
tinction between relationships achieved by teachers and coun- 
selors. All teachers work on the first level (friendly belief) if 
they achieve any positive rapport at all. A certain number of 
teachers, we will say as a sheer guess perhaps 50 per cent, 
attain the second level (personal trust) with perhaps one- 
half of their pupils. The third level (personality contact) is 
reached by only a few superior teachers (5 per cent) with 
only a few pupils (5 per cent). It is on this level that the 
counselor can expect to do his most effective work. In very 
exceptional cases the rapport which a teacher attains may 
reach the fourth stage (dependent attachment) although if 
the relationship reaches this stage it is probably at the ex- 
pense of the teacher’s effectiveness as a teacher and with the 
risks to the child which Hartwell points out. 

It would probably be highly advantageous if all teachers 
could reach the second stage of rapport with all their pupils. 
It might be desirable for the teacher-pupil relation to reach 
the third stage even apart from the practical consideration 
that insufficient time is available in the teacher’s busy sched- 
ule, but this will be impossible in most cases because the 
teacher occupies a position of authority and because he or she 
must represent and uphold society’s standards before the pu- 


pils. However, this cautious statement may reflect the com- 


monly held view of a teacher’s position and ideally the situ- 
ation ought to be so free and noncoercive, and the teacher 
should be so tolerant, permissive, receptive, and understand- 
ing that the third stage of rapport becomes the natural rela- 
tionship to expect. I suspect, however, that this is considera- 
bly too ideal for people and society as they are and that deep 
relationships between teachers and pupils can be achieved 
for only a very small per cent of cases. That is the reason that 
specially trained counselors without administrative authority 
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in the school are needed to effect the readjustment of pupils 
who are not profiting from what the school provides them at 
present. Only the trained counselor can constructively handle 
relations on the fourth level. 

The counselor then, has as his principal task, understand- 
ing and interpreting the relationship thrust upon him by the 
client. That is the counselor’s main job, for personal rela- 


tionships compose the very stuff with which he deals. Sharpe 
says,°* 


“From the beginning to the end we must search for the role, 
for the situation into which we are being placed—love, hate, 
terror, disgust, guiltiness, fear, distrust, need for support, 
shame, repentance, pride, desire, condemnation. The analyst 
. . - first accepts what is projected on to him. Then he finds 
out what this role is. . . . The analyst must permit and sus- 
tain every role thrust upon him. Those roles must be worked 
through and exhausted via himself. Neither must the analyst 
have any other goal than that of analyzing the material pre- 


sented to him of understanding and penetrating to the reasons 
that are hidden,” 


A counselor becomes two Persons to a client. He is the 
phantasy person upon whom he projects out of his own past 
relationships—he is also the real person, facing him at the 
moment. Insofar as he is the Projected phantasy person the 
open expressions of emotion are going to be inhibited just as 
they have been toward the real father and mother. But “the 
more the analyst is reputed as a real person, the stronger the 
love and hate emotions and the guilt and anxiety reactions will 
become.” 3 This js because the counselor proves himself to 
be a permissive, accepting person. It is just because the coun- 
selor admits these emotional expressions that the client can 
tolerate them himself and obtain relief and so make himself 
a person easier to live with. 


34 Sharpe, E. F., op. cit., P. 377. 
35 Schmideberg, M., “Reassuran 
International Journal of Psychoa: 


e 


ce as a Means of Analytic Technique,” 
nalysis, 16: 310, 311, 1935. 
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Importance of Emotional Security 


Enough has been said to indicate that personal relation- 
ships are extremely important for parents, teachers, and coun- 
selors, Each of these individuals has a slightly differing func- 
tion from the others. All relationships go back fundamentally 
to the parents. Teachers must continue to play the parent 
role if they are to be successful as teachers. Education re- 
quires an atmosphere of emotional security if its best results 
are to be achieved. But the teacher cannot afford to take 
upon herself or himself all the hostility which might be ex- 
pressed, lest the ensuing complications as we have described 
them should interfere with the teaching and learning process. 
Teachers must cultivate the positive expression of emotion in 
order to achieve the peak of effectiveness in their work. The 
subject matter of education can drain off much of the latent 
hostility. But the counselor, to be successful, must eschew the 
Tole of the teacher, must accept any relationship that is thrust 
upon him, and through this relationship and his interpreta- 
tion of it help the person relieve himself of his anxieties, and 
to gather new courage so that he may face with confidence the 
life that he must live. 


This book, while not pretending to be an exhaustive treat- 
ment of parent-child relationships, has discussed certain as- 
Pects of parent-child relations which are prominent in recent 
discussions. The origins of these newer concepts have been 
reviewed and a variety of representative quotations has indi- 
cated the experimental and clinical findings. The heart of the 
book lies in the rather striking generalizations which issue 
from a comparison of detailed contrasting case studies of ac- 
Cepted and rejected children, and of dominated and partic- 
ularly pampered children. 

These studies emphasize the extremely impo 
which personal relationships play in human affairs. 

. 


rtant role 
The qual- 
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ity of parent-child relationships has much to do with the 
development of personality. Personal relationships are recog- 
nized as a fundamental condition for successful learning and 
hence underlie the educational process. Personal relationship 
is a key factor in therapy in the process of helping a person 
to secure more satisfactory personal adjustments. Personal 
relationships are also important between employer and em- 
ployee, leader and follower, governor and governed, and 
wherever men must live, work or play together. Indeed, it re- 
quires no elaborate demonstration to make the relationships 
we have termed emotional security stand forth as the one 


most important factor conducive to happiness and stability in 
social living. 
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